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STANDARD 


FOR A GENERATION 


Triumph Tankage Dryers have been standard equipment in moderate sized rendering plants 
for a generation. They are simple and reliable and cost little to run. Nearly 1000 are now 
in operation. If you want a dependable tankage dryer, get a Triumph. Ask for Bulletin 40. 


THe C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW Co. | 








Main Office and Works: Cleveland, Ohio 











Established 1857 Curers of the Celebrated 
“REGAL” Ham, Breakfast 


Bacon and Shoulder. 
O e rot e Manufacturers of the 
Famous Brand ‘“‘PURITY” Lard. 
e Goods for Export and Home 
Pork and Beef Packers and Lard Refiners Trade in any Desired Package. 


Export Office Main Office PACKING HOUSES: 


344 Produce Exchange NEW YORK _ 527 West 36th Street ** oO sans 























THE MODERN BOXES 


bin Veneer, Wire-bound Boxes for Strength—Security 








Savein Freight Save in Handling 
Save in Nails Save in First Costs 








Send us your specifications now and 
we will prove to you how to save from 
25 to 40% in traffic charges. 


NATIONAL BOX CO. 


General Offices: 
38th and Racine Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


Plants: Eastern Offices: 
Chicago, Illinois 712 Liberty Bldg. 
Natchez, Mississippi Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Practical industry 
CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO. - Manhattan Building - CHICAGO, ILL. 


“NIAGARA BRAND” Genuine Double Refined Saltpetre (Nitrate of Potash) 
and Double Refined Nitrate of Soda 
BOTH COMPLYING WITH ALL THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE B. A. i. 


weumcumee’ BATTELLE & RENWICK © "itso 



































Points On Making Frankfurts That Will Sell Ove 


on page 26 
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Brecht Crescent Sausage Machinery 


Whether you need only one unit or an entire 
outfit you can find just what you want in the 
complete Brecht line of sausage making 
equipment. There are sizes to suit your re- 
quirements; no matter how little or how 
much sausage you make. 





crencant Gimer Gheawer Kach unit has been carefully designed by 
practical men. The materials used are of the 
best and the operation of this equipment Is 
so simple that anyone can use it. Because 
of its excellent construction, Brecht sausage 
machinery will last many years, and will help 
you produce the finest sausage at the least 
possible expense. 





Small sizes of the various units are made to be hand 
operated, while those of larger capacity are made to 
be either belt driven, or motor driven, as shown in the 
illustrations. The larger stuffers are furnished for 
compressed air or hydraulic operation, and the stuffing 
tables are made of either wood or metal as preferred. 


The limited space on this page does not permit a de- 
scription of each article or of the many special features 
found only in Brecht equipment, but such information 
will be sent promptly upon request. Why not write for 
it now? 








ESTABLISHED (ADS ST-LOU IS 


Manufacturers of Machinery and Equipment 
pertaining to the Meat and Allied Industries 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
174-176 Pearl St. Monadnock Bldg. 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St. 
HAMBURG, GERMANY BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE 
Albertstrasse 26-30 Calle San Martin 235 
w WE KEEP FAITH 


Crescent Stuffing Table 1 85 WITH THOSE WE SERVE 1924 





Crescent Pneumatic Stuffer 
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Meat Packing—Business or Speculation? 


Buying Hogs at a Cutting Profit Is 
Again Emphasized — But It Is Necessary 


Also to Sell the 


Conditions in the hog and product mar- 
kets since the first of January have revived 
the discussion on “What's the Matter with 
the Packing Business?” 


In its last issue THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER printed the letter of a packer 
who again brought before his fellows the 
question of buying their hogs at a cutting 
profit. It was his opinion that the situa- 
tion is a critical one, worth the most seri- 
ous consideration. 

Should packers continue to pay higher 
prices for hogs than they could obtain for 
the product, either now or after paying 
storage charges? Packers sustaining a 
cutting loss of $1 per hog dav after day 
ought to take the matter more seriously 
than they do, in this packer’s opinion. 

What this packer wrote was echoed ap- 
many others following the 
Everybody ad- 


mits that packers are paying too much for 


provingly by 


publication of his letter. 


hogs, compared to what they are getting 
for product, or compared to what they can 
Pet: 

The “Sell Right” Side. 
“Buy Right” motto 
“Sell right.” There 


are those who think equal emphasis should 


But along with the 
there is its corollary, 
be placed on this side of the problem. 
“What difference does it make,” they ask, 
“what price you pay for hogs, if you don’t 
sell the product for what it is worth?” 

“Tt is easy to give stuff away,” says one 
house “ll can=do- it if 


branch manager. 


, 


the other fellow does.’ 


There lies the secret of one weakness 


in the packing business. Packinghouse 
salesmen know what such a remark signi- 
fies, without further explanation. 

The modern packer’s sales organization 
is one of the great vital parts of his busi- 
meat-food 


ness. The merchandising of 


products requires the highest type of sales- 


manship. Because this type is lacking in 
so many instances is one of the principal 
reasons why some packing companies are 


showing on the “red” side of the ledger. 
Must Know How to Sell. 

The salesman must be given a quality 
product, and must know how to sell it and 
His work cannot 
If he 


is to increase his sales and spread knowl- 


sell it advantageously. 


end when he has sold the retailer. 


edge of his brands, he must be ever ready 
to help the retailer merchandise his prod- 
uct. 

He must be on a close footing with the 
retailer, find out the class of trade he has, 
and furnish him every product supplied by 
his house. 
with 


Too many salesmen are satisfied 


tonnage, without regard to variety of 


product or to margin. This is disastrous. 


Turn-over at a Profit. 

Profit in rapidity of turn-over is the re- 
tailer’s keynote as well as the packer’s. 
The salesman who can increase the rate of 
turn-over for the retailer is the one who 
can place the largest quantity of product 
at the highest price. 


If the packer salesman is given a product 





Salesmanship 


Who is your most dangerous 
competitor ? 

The man who is trying to con- 
duct his business intelligently, so 
as to make a living profit? 

Or the man who doesn’t know 
what his stuff costs him, and who 
sells it at any old price? 

“Buy right” and “Sell right” 
are twin: mottoes! 





This applies equally to the packer 
or tothe retailer. 











Product at a Profit 


the brand name of which is synonymous 
with quality, and this is backed up with 
wideawake dealer helps, he is in position 
to vet into partnership with the dealer and 
realize material profits, both for his em- 
ployer and his customer. 

If he cannot do this, a new man is need- 
ed in his territory. 

On the other hand, incompetent sales- 
mien soon have dissatisfied customers, un- 
satisfactory volume, and margins “in the 
red.” 

The packer that his 


who is certain 


product is bought right, and that it is 
manufactured in the most economical way 
possible, is still in line for loss instead 
of profit unless he is certain that his sales 
organization is up to standard. 

In this connection the following com- 
munication, signed by one of the well- 
known men in the packinghouse trading 
field, comes to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
as a result of the reopening of this debate. 
It discusses the situation from the selling 


side very frankly. 


A Problem in Selling 


Chicago, Feb. 21, 1924. 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

From time to time there are prizes 
offered for slogans, peace plans, and solu- 
tions of problems concerning practically 
every line of human endeavor. 

We have a example of the 
foregoing in the discussion which has been 


concrete 


going on for many months as to “What’s 
the Matter with the Packing Business?” 

The answer—or the diagnosis—in the 
writer's opinion is simplier than the cure. 
The trouble is that after hogs are bought 
and paid for, the product cured and sold, 
there is too often a loss instead of a 
profit. 

Considerable adverse criticism has ap- 
peared from time to time in connection 
with the buying end of the trade, and the 
question has been recently asked, “When 
will the packer learn to buy his hogs at a 
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cutting profit the day they are bought?” 
Isn’t it fair to assume that such knowl- 
edge may come when the packer learns to 
sell his product at a profit instead of at 
a loss? 

Isn't it a fact that in too many instances 
emphasis in the sales end of the business 
is laid far too heavily on quantity, rather 
than on quality? And by that is meant 
quality of salesmanship. 

It is not a matter of theory or of un- 
intelligent opinion, but an absolute fact, 
that there are many packers merchandis- 
ing products out of hogs bought at prac- 
tically identical prices, who are able, by 
intelligent merchandising methods to 
show profits when some of their competi- 
tors have nothing to show but a loss. 


Salesmen or Order-Takers? 


The blame for whatever trouble exists in 
the packing business should not all be 
borne by the buying end. The ability 
which makes it possible for a corps of in- 
telligent, enthusiastic, well-informed and 
properly-coached salesmen to sell their 
product at a profit—against the so-called 
salesmen who are only order takers, and 
who meet or cut any prices which their 
customers tell them have been quoted—is 


the main reason for a concern being on 
the right rather than the wrong side of 
the ledger. 





matter of fact that there are plenty of 
packers who are able to sell their product 
at a profit, and who ignore price-cutting 
competitors—it would be fairer to ask, 
“What is the matter with us?” if we are 
doing business at a loss, rather than ask, 
“What is the matter with the packing 
business?” 

The sales end of any packinghouse or- 
ganization has a great advantage over the 
buying end, because of the fact that the 
buyer must of necessity secure his product 
when it comes to market. The sales end 
is not compelled to dispose of that product 
at a loss the day the hogs are bought, and 
therein as between the two, the sales de- 
partment has a material advantage. 

If You Can’t Sell, Don’t Buy. 


We frequently hear that one of the seri- 
ous troubles with this industry of ours is 
an excess of plant capacity. This trouble 
can only exist if, owning his product at 
approximately the same price as his suc- 
cessful competitor, the unsuccessful packer 
is not able to merchandise at a profit the 
product he buys. His answer is: “Kill 
fewer hogs, or if you can’t sell at a 
profit, don’t buy.” 

Business, generally, in this country of 
ours has become more and more a matter 
of service, and to undertake to describe 
what service means isn’t much of a con- 
tract. 

Service, in connection with the packing 
business, means a square deal for the 
packer, the retailer and the consumer. 
There is nothing square about a deal 
which, after all the ramifications of the 
packing business have been gone through 
with, leaves the packer with a loss. 


Look for True Solution. 


But in criticising or fixing the blame for 
such loss, considerable self-examination as 
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solution of the difficulties than by insist- 
ing that all of the trouble is with the hog 
buying. 

In the long months of post-war read- 
justment it has become, and is becoming, 
more and more evident that the packing 
business has resolved itself into the sur- 
vival of the fittest, and that is as it 
should be. 

The manner in which too much of our 
merchandising business is done would be 
ludicrous if it were not so serious. 

Dumping Product on the Market. 

This refers particularly to the manner in 
which too often markets are made for 
large quantities of packinghouse products 
by the simple fact that in some instances 
a few cars of “distressed” product are 
thrown on the market at a knock-down 
price, the information is broadcasted, and 
the price for that particular commodity 
goes down far enough to represent a great 
big part of the loss often attribuied to 
the poor hog buying. 

The spread between the price of the hog 
in the chillroom and the price of the prod- 
uct in the consumer’s icebox rarely indi- 
cates that the hog was not bought low 
enough. 

Sell Product at Proper Price. 


While it would be silly to attempt to 
predict a Utopian future when the specula- 
tive features of our industry might be 
eliminated, there is an opportunity for in- 
telligent study of sales methods and pro- 
per supervision of the selling organization 
from the head down to the cheapest sales- 
man on the street, with the emphasis 
everlastingly laid on the necessity for 
getting a proper price for proper product. 

There is no special wizardry about turn- 
ing out quality products from any pack- 
inghouse intelligently manned. And, given 
such product, any organization unable to 
dispose of it at a profit will, of necessity, 
not survive. 

Yours respectfully, 


BE. L.. ROY. 
fe 
RYAN AND THE A. M. P. A. 


General Ryan was unanimouslv elected 
temporary chairman of the meeting to or- 
ganize the American Meat Packers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in Chicago under the auspices 
of THE NATIONAL _ PROVISIONER, October 1, 
1906. 

In his opening address, General Ryan 
said, among other things: “I believe I 
voice the sentiment of every gentleman 
here when I say that we are indebted to 
Tue NatTIONAL ProvisIONER and to the 
editor of that paper for inspiring this 
movement. ... 

“We want an interchange of views and 
ideas through the National Association. 
We want to consider the very important 
matters that come up from time to time; 
and by so doing better our business. We 
want to investigate new discoveries and 
inventions and see how they can profitably 
be applied to our business. 

“In fine, we want as much as possible, 
to eliminate all these awkward, old-fash- 
ioned antiquated things and adjust our- 
selves to the new order of things, accept- 





to policy and methods might bring a truer 
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ing the new disposition of keeping abreast 
of the times. That is the business of the 
organization. ... 

“A national association will broaden us 
out. We will be more tolerant with each 
other; more friendly toward one another; 
and our rivalries, prejudices and unfriendly 
feelings will be discarded when we get to- 
gether. Why, my friends, there is nobody, 
no set of people that get along better in 
the werld today than those broad-gauged 
fellows who are tolérant with their neigh- 
bors and want to see everybody get along, 
who are the uplifters of humanity, and 
who are ready to stoop down and help 
even a competitor onto his feet and send 
him rejoicing on his way. 

“Now, when the constitution of this As- 
sociation is adopted, all must be equal, 
have equal rights, and there shall be no 
special privileges, and the vote of the 
smaller packer in the councils of this asso- 
ciation shall have just as much weight as 
that of the very largest.” 


Tributes from the Trade. 


Tributes to the memory of General Ryan 

came from all parts of the country and of 
the industry. His successor as president 
of the American Meat Packers’ Associa- 
tion, James S. Agar of Chicago, said: 
- “The industry owes General Ryan a debt 
of gratitude for his courage and sagacity 
in the early days of the Association, when 
every man’s hand was against the packer, 
and when it needed just such qualities as 
he had to meet the situation. The Gen- 
eral was a sturdy champion of the indus- 
try, and nobody ever got the best of him. 
We needed him, too, within the organiza- 
tion, and we shall never forget the ready 
wit ‘and the kindness of nature with which 
he met every situation.” 

The first president of the Institute of 


‘American Meat Packers, the great trade 


body which grew out of the early Asso- 
ciation, Thomas E. Wilson, said: 


“The General was a grand old man. It 
was such as he who made it possible for 
us to build up the Institute and make it 
what it is. We observed his endeavors 
in those days with interest and admiration, 
and we will treasure him in our memories 
as the great character he was.” 


Tribute from President Herrick. 


The following letter was sent to the 
family of the late Gen. Ryan by Charles 
E. Herrick, president of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers: 

My dear Mr. Ryan: 


On behalf of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, I should like to express to 
the surviving members of General Michael 
Ryan’s family the sympathy of the Amer- 
ican meat packing industry, to which he 
contributed so much. 

During and after his service as the first 
president of the American Meat Packers’ 
Association, which laid the foundation for 
the Institute, General Ryan did a great 
deal to give a trade consciousness, a social 
unity, and a cooperative spirit to this im- 
dustry. His influence long remained a 
helpful and a potent factor in the asso- 
ciative development of meat packing in 
America. 

General Ryan also was a vigorous mem- 
ber of the Institute, and in its councils 
his participation was active, not merely 
nominal. To General Ryan, this industry 
owes much. For his memory, it has the 
deepest respect, to his family, through 
you, it wishes to extend its sympathy, to 
acknowledge its debt to your father, and 
to record the — in which it held him. 

y truly yours 
INSTITUTE “OF AMERICAN MEAT 
PACKER 
Charles E. Herrick, President. 
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General Michael Ryan is Dead 


Pioneer of the Packing Industry and First 
President of the American Meat Packers’ 
Association Passes Away at Age of 78 


One of the few remaining pioneers of 
the meat packing industry in the United 
this week. General 
Michael Ryan died at his home in Walnut 
©; 
ruary 18, at the age of 78 years. 

Packer, political leader, public-spirited 


citizen, 


States passed on 


Hills, Cincinnati, on Monday, Feb- 


philosopher, philanthropist—Mi- 
He 
was ready always to give himself and all 
he had for his city, his state, his fellow 
men. He gave all, and in the end had 
left, save the fellowship of the few 


gave him comfort in his declining 


chael Ryan was all of these, and more. 


little 
who 
days. 

But he was remembered, when the rec- 
ord is scanned, as one always ready to 
lead the fight for a good cause, and one 
whose leadership and assistance in the day 
of need paved the way for later accom- 
plishments. 


An Outstanding Character. 


General Ryan was a picturesque charac- 
ter, and he had a picturesque career. He 
combined the qualities of the good busi- 
ness man and ‘able executive with those of 
the political leader and the social favorite. 

He was many-sided; he could boss a 
packinghouse or a convention with equal 
facility; he was as much at home in the 
turmoil of a political campaign as he was 
in the activities of the civic and philan- 
thropic movements which always claimed 
his interest. 

He was equal to any occasion—and ona 
His speeches were almost 
always extemporaneous, “hot off the grid- 
dle.” He never had to prepare them; he 
was ready for anything at any time. This 
faculty made him valuable in his_politi- 
cal and civic activities, and later made 
him invaluable to the meat packing indus- 
try in the uneasy formative period of its 
trade association history. 


First Packers’ 


minute’s notice. 


President. 


When the American Meat Packers’ As- 
sociation was first organized, at a meeting 
called by Tue NATIONAL PROVISIONER in 
Chicago in 1906, General Ryan was made 
temporary chairman. His genius as pre- 
siding officer, ready speaker and diplomat 
carried the organization through the 
throes of childbirth safely. 

As its first president he made the road 
so smooth and pleasant at the first two an- 
nual conventions that the impression of 
him gained by those not so familiar with 
the early days may have been somewhat 
one-sided. General Ryan was a good deal 
more than a witty presiding officer, as 
anyone knows who ever tried to “put 
over” anything on him in the days of his 
executive responsibility. 

He was a shrewd and able head of a 


young trade organization, and to him as 
much as to any other packer in those days 
the industry owes the start it got toward 
trade solidarity. 

Packer Pioneer and Civic Leader. 

General Ryan was a real pioneer in the 
packing world. He entered the butcher 
business in 1860 at Cincinnati—then the 
center of the pork packing industry—and 
he was a prominent figure in it from that 
time on for more than sixty years. 

But he was not only packer pioneer and 
leader in his community. He had time 
outside his business for civic and _ politi- 
cal activities, and was by turns alderman, 
mayoralty candidate, chamber of com- 
merce president, state quartermaster gen- 
eral, and assistant United States treasurer. 
His contributions to his city, his state and 
his industry were much more than those 
of the average man. 

Born in County Kilkenny. 


Michael Ryan was born in Johnstown, 
County Kilkenny, Ireland, October 8, 1845, 





GENERAL 


MICHAEL RYAN. 


and was the son of Richard and Margaret 
Laughman Ryan. : 

When he was 8 years old his parents 
came to America and settled in Cincin- 
nati, where Michael attended St. Xavier 
school and St. Paul German school, where 
he learned the German language thor- 
oughly. 

The elder Ryan early engaged in what 
was then called the butchering business, 
now more euphoniously known as the 
packing industry. The sons of the family, 
Matthew, John and Richard, were asso- 
ciated with him, and Michael, the young- 
est, joined the firm at 15 years of age. 

After the death of the father the firm be- 
came Ryan Bros., one of the early pork 
packing establishments of the city, when 
Cincinnati was known as the Porkopolis, 
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and later became the Cincinnati Abattoir 
Company. 
Political and Civic Leader. 

Michael Ryan became active in politics 
as a young man. He was an ardent Demo- 
crat and a supporter of the late Senator 
George H. Pendelton. In 1878 he was 
elected a member of the Board of Alder- 
men from a Republican ward, making so 
creditable a record that he was re-elected. 

In 1882 he was chosen vice president of 
the Chamber of Commerce and was ap- 
pointed to be an Exposition Commission- 
er. Cincinnati led the world in the matter 
of industrial expositions, the first event 
of that kind having taken place there. 

In 1883 Michael Ryan was a prominent 
figure in the mayoralty contest and he nar- 
rowly missed the Democratic nomination. 
He was a strong worker for George Hoad- 
ly in his campaign for the governorship of 
Ohio and in return Governor Hoadly ap- 
pointed him on his staff with the 
of quartermaster general. 

Restored Peace After Riot. 

In this capacity he was active in the 
relief work attending the record flood of 
1884 and as a preserver of peace during the 
courthouse riot almost immediately after- 
ward. He also led the fight which ended 
in the renomination of Governor Campbell. 

In 1894 he was elected unanimously to be 
president of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, and after the expiration of his 
term was voted honorary membership for 
life. 

President Cleveland appointed General 
Ryan United States Assistant Treasurer in 
charge of the United States Subtreasury at 
Cincinnati. 

In 1876 he married Miss Margaret 
McCabe, of Cincinnati. They had five 
children, four sons and a daughter. Of 
these four survive him. They are Joseph 
Ryan, Matthew John Ryan and 
Mrs. Charles F. Barrett. 

German Scholar and Poet. 

Although he was born in Kilkenny, Ire- 
land, he had so mastered the German 
language that he could speak it fluently 
enough to confuse anyone as to his na- 
tionality. He was exceptionally well 
versed in poetry and in literature, and 
could quote at will on almost any subject 
from a book applicable to that subject. 
Goethe was his favorite in the German 
language. 

Always a striking figure at the political 
conventions he ‘attended, General Ryan 
dominated many of the assemblies in 
which he had a part. He was a deep read- 
er in philosophy, and much of his time 
was devoted to study of books of a phil- 
osophical nature. 

Funeral services were held in Cincinnati 
on Wednesday, and there was a general 
representation of civic and trade represen- 
tatives. Burial was in St. Joseph’s Ceme- 
tery, Cincinnati. 

eo 

What are the yields in cutting 
carcass beef, New York or Phila- 
delphia style, compared to the 
Chicago method? Ask THE 
BLUE BOOK, the “Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia.” 


rank 


Ryan, 
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Saving 24 Hours in Hog Chilling 


Brine Spray System of Refrigeration Saves 
Time and Money in Chill Room—Water Used 


Instead of Brine Under Certain Conditions 


Two weeks ago THE NatTIonaL Provi- 


SIONER began publication of a series of 
articles on the latest development in chill 
room practice through the adaption of the 
brine spray system of refrigeration. 

Twenty-four hour chilling of hogs is 
perfectly safe, it was shown, and has many 
advantages and savings of both time and 
money over older methods. 


both 


beef were described and illustrated as the 


Economies in cooling pork and 
result of years of experience by a recog- 
field. the 


results are summarized again on this page. 


nized expert in this Some of 

The first article described various types 
of brine refrigeration systems, their appli- 
cations and results of their use. 

The second article took up the cost of 
brine pumping, types of pumps used, ex- 
amples of pump operation and savings in 
power and refrigeration. The subject of 


spray nozzles was reviewed from the 
standpoint of experience. 

The present article gives the results of 
actual comparisons between different brine 
temperatures and discusses air circulation 
The pos- 


sibility of using water in the cooling sys- 


and strength of brine needed. 


tem, as against brine, is taken up. 


Open Brine Refrigerating 
Systems 
By S. C. Bloom 


(Continued from last week.) 


Brine Strength Is Important. 
From what has been said before it is 
that, other things equal, ammonia 
suction pressure is the controlling factor 
Therefore high suction 
The higher the 
ton 


seen 


in brine strength. 
pressure should be used. 
suction pressure, the 
is required to produce refrigeration, and 
the more tons a given ammonia machine 
will develop at the same speed. Also, the 
higher brine temperature used, the higher 
the suction pressure. 

Continuing, we find that the higher the 
brine temperature the more we must spray 
The more 


less power per 


for a given refrigerating duty. 
we spray, the more will be the air circu- 
lated in the cooler. The more circulation 
we produce, the less will be the tempera- 
ture rise in the cooler, the drier the walls 
and ceilings will be kept, the quicker will 
be the chilling of the product and the less 
the shrink, because the humidity is 
higher. 

Thus we see that in every direction the 
way is pointed to high temperature, weak 
brine and high ammonia suction pressure. 
As a matter of fact, the results prove out 


The author has chilled beef in 
36 hours, more thoroughly, in better con- 
dition, with better appearance and with 
less shrink, using brine at 32 degrees, than 
was ever done before. 

There is 


in practice. 


no possibility of freezing the 
thin parts of the product with such meth- 
ods. It is a strange statement, but true, 
that for the quickest chilling, consistent 
with safety from frozen product, the high- 
est brine temperature must be used and 
the system designed for it. 

This statement should not be miscon- 
strued. If a system is designed for and 
operated with a given temperature of 
brine—the lowest consistent with safety 
from frozen product—further reduction 
may hasten the chill, but frost-bitten prod- 
uct will be encountered. 

Last Part of Chilling Is Hardest. 


On the other hand there are many sys- 
tems operated with brine at such low tem- 
perature that the pressure on the sprays 
must be reduced long before the chilling 
is done, in order to prevent the cooler 
temperature falling too low. In these 
cases quicker and better chill would follow 
by raising the brine temperature. Then 
the sprays could be operated full pressure, 
and the air circulation kept at maximum 
for the full chilling period. 

It is the last few degrees in the carcass 
which are hard to pull down. Reduced 
air circulation will result in higher air 
temperature in the upper part of the cool- 
er, around the hinds or hams, the last and 
most difficult parts of the carcass to cool, 





Quick Chilling Results 


Daily turnover in hog coolers 
reduces working capital tied up in 
carcass products by 50 per cent. 

Speculative hazards are reduced 
by shortening the interval between 
purchasing hogs and marketing 
products. 

3acteria have 24 hours less to 
work on surface of the carcass be- 
fore cuts go into pickle. Thus 
provisions have a superior finish. 

Hogs dressing 225 lbs. can be 
chilled to an inside ham tempera- 
ture of 36 F. in 24 hours with 25 
F. brine, 40 salometer, 30-lb. suc- 
tion pressure on the ice machine, 
and three air changes per minute 
in cooler; requiring only 70 per 
cent of power for refrigeration. 

Beef may be chilled to 34-36 F. 
inside temperature in 36 hours 
with WATER at 33 F., 45-lb suc- 
tion pressure on ice machine, with 
nearly 50 per cent reduction in 
power for refrigeration. The 
shrink saving would exceed the 
total cost of chilling. 
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while in the lower levels temperatures 
may be as low as wanted. Rapid circula- 
tion keeps uniform temperatures between 
floor and ceiling. In the final stages oi 
chilling it is very important. 

Air Circulation Is Important. 

Rapidity of chill is not alone a function 
of temperature difference between the 
product and the air in which it is im- 
mersed. That was shown in the cases of 
air cooling by means of brine spray vs. 
brine coils. The rate of air circulation is 
of enormous importance. 

The principle is well illustrated in the 
case of heating buildings and houses. It is 
not on the zero day that the heating load 
is most severe, because windy weather 
does not usually accompany zero tempera- 
ture. But a windy day with temperature 
at 20 to 25 will put any heating system 
to its most severe test. Air circulation is 
the “alpha” and “omega” of quick chill- 
ing. 

Effect of Too Cold Brine. 

A concrete example well illustrates the 
effect of too cold brine better than any 
assertions. The tests here given were 
made in adjacent hog coolers, identical in 
construction, arrangement, number 
and kind of sprays, on two successive 
days. 


—Hog cooling. 


size, 


Test No. 1. Test No. 2 


hrs after Spray Brine Cooler Spray Brine Cooler 
filling start. press. temp. temp. press. temp. temp. 
0 6% Ib. 19 26 ca a 30 
2 8 18 39 7% lb. 18 40 
4 8 18% 38 7% 20 2 
6 8 20 36 7% 20% #£«39 
8 8 20 33 7% 20 37 
10 s 20 32 7% 20 36 
12 8 20 31 7% 1914 34 
14 7 19 29 7% 18144 2 
16 7 19 29 7% 18% 31 
18 5% 19 29 7% 19 30 
20 5% 19 29 7% 18% 29 
22 5% 19 29 7% 20 29 
24 5% 19 29 7% 2 29 
ON i eer yor 1,608 2,000 
ge Oe oe | errr rn 3 3 
Bone temp. in the hams after 24 hrs. 
RE WME 00 a ve cwcewchesecenes 36 31 
SS ee ee ry ore 38 33 
EE Goceu pa htc cuneeosns ss ante tee 40 36 


Comparing the Two Tests. 

The operating crew had been early in- 
formed that Test No. 1 was to be made, 
and had the brine turned on 1% hours 
before filling started, which explains the 
low initial cooler temperature. After 14 
hours the cooler temperature got so low 
that the spray pressure was reduced for 
fear of freezing the shanks. Again the 
pressure was further reduced four hours 
later. 

No advance information was given of 
Test No. 2, and no brine was turned on 
until a half hour after filling of the cooler 
had begun. The spray pressure was held 
constant throughout the entire run. 

Compare the final results and it is ob- 
served that with 20 per cent less hogs to 
be cooled in Test No. 1, and with every- 
thing else equal except pressure on the 
sprays, temperatures obtained in 
No. 2 are 4 and 5 degrees lower. 

Air Circulation Got Best Results. 


The answer lies in the greater and 
steady air circulation obtained in Test No. 
2, despite the fact that 25 per cent more 
hogs were chilled. 

The ham temperatures shown in Test 
No. 2 are low enough so that cuts may 
safely go at once to pickle. Many would 
question pickling the cuts from hogs in 
Test No. 1 without spreading the cuts for 


bone 
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further chill, or allowing the hogs to re- 
main longer in the cooler. 

On the surface everything favored Test 
No. 1. The average cooler temperature 
was lower, and a better start was had, 
carcasses were spread further, but the net 
result is poorer. 

he author has in many beef cooling 
tests observed this curious result. It is in 
substantial measure influenced by the rate 
at which surface moisture is dried off. Too 
quick drying results in the surfaces be- 
coming parchment-like, and the resistance 
to the transfer of heat to the air appears 
to be much greater. The retention of sur- 
face moisture as long as possible during 
the chilling period keeps the surface at a 
lower temperature and facilitates the 
withdrawal of heat from the deeper parts 
o! the carcass. 

Retention of surface 
prolonged only by the maintenance of 
high humidity; here again high tem- 
perature, weak brine becomes imperative. 


moisture can be 


Flexibility of the System. 

author actually proportioned the 
spray system for these coolers on the 
basis of 48 hr. chilling with 25 deg. brine, 
but tests indicate that 28 deg. brine would 
be cold enough. It was found by experi- 
ence that by simply lowering the brine 
temperature to 19 or 20 deg. a 24-hour 
chill could be regularly done. This indi- 
cates the flexibility of the system, a fea- 
ture which is highly appreciated by its 


The 


users. 

As a further example of flexibility, a 
cooler proportioned for 36-hour beef chill- 
ing with 30 deg. brine was suddenly called 
upon during the war period to freeze 
army beef. The brine was lowered to 8 
deg. and a cooler temperature of 10 deg. 
consistently carried. The rapid air circu- 
lation—two changes per minute — ad- 
mitted of very quick thorough freezing. 

In several adjoining coolers of like size 
served by the same brine pumps, but with 
“eas cock and dust-pan spreader” type 
sprays, 12 to 14 deg. temperatures were 
the best obtainable, and the air circulation 
and freezing results much slower, al- 
though considerably more brine was 
sprayed at higher pressure. 

In another case a well-insulated beef 
cooler 128 ft. by 48 ft. by 22 ft. high ar- 
ranged for 36-hour chill with 28 degree 
brine and provided with independent 
brine cooling means consisting of 1,200 
lineal feet of 2-inch pipe submerged with 
provision for active brine circulation, was 
called on for shell-freezing beef quarters. 
With this small amount of pipe, 25 deg. 
room temperature was held, although a 
thermometer on the ammonia suction from 
the coils showed 14 deg. Fahr. and the 
suction pressure was 18 Ibs. 


Heat From Hog Carcasses. 
tests, 


initial 


In Test No. 2 of the hog cooler 
the relation of “high point,” mean, 
and final cooler temperature to the mean 
brine temperature should be noted. The 
relation is 42 to 33.6 to 30 to 29 to 19.3. 
The maximum or “peak” load on the brine 
in this case was actually about 167 per 
cent of the average. 

Now the hot hogs would average about 
90 degrees by the time the cooler reached 
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Operating Pointers in Brine 
Spray Chilling 


Continuous brine strengthening, 
and use of the weakest brine possi- 
ble, will cut the salt cost and re- 
duce product shrink. 

Quick chilling and dry ceilings are 
circula- 


dependent upon rapid air 
tion. 
Air circulation depends upon 


quantity of brine sprayed. 

The more brine is sprayed the 
higher must be its temperature to 
prevent freezing product, and the 
higher will be the humidity. 

The higher the brine temperature. 
the weaker it may be carried, and 
the higher suction pressure on the 
ice machine. 

The higher the suction pressure, 
the greater the ice machine capacity 
and the less the power required per 
ton of refrigeration. 

Efficient pumping and low pres- 
sure sprays merit-a large premium. 
The best spray systems require 
about 0.1 h. p. for pumping; poor 
selection or location of equipment 
will often increase this over 500 per 
cent. 

For every 5 h. p. used in brine 
pumping or agitation, 1 ton of re- 
frigeration is required to offset it 
This refrigeration cost will add 
about 50 per cent to the power cost 
for pumping. 

Variable speed pumps automat- 
ically controlled pay big dividends 
and improve operation of system. 











the 42 degree “high-point,” and average 
nearly 55 degrees during the entire chill- 
ing period wherein the average cooler 
temperature is 33.6 degrees. The maxi- 
mum difference between hogs and air is 
48 degrees, or 225 per cent of the average, 
namely, 21.4 degrees. 

This indicates what is actually 
that the hogs give out heat faster than 
the cooling means can absorb it during 
the earlier stages of chilling. The differ- 
into the cold walls, ceilings, 


true, 


ence goes 
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rails, timbers, etc., composing the struc- 
ture. 


Bad Effects of Moisture. 


Since the air is saturated and 


loggy for quite a while, the absorption of 


even 


the heat in the structure is accompanied 
by condensation of moisture which pene- 
trates the materials, hastens rotting of in- 
sulation, and more often than not accumu- 
lates to the point of dripping and streak 
ing the carcasses. 

As a matter of fact the heat which goes 
into the structure is considerably greater 
at the than the here 
given would indicate. It increases as the 
difference between high-point and average 
cooler temperatures 
versa. It is 


maximum figures 


and vice 
greater in concrete than in 
wood buildings, but the dripping in the 
former is less, other things equal, because 
of the porosity of concrete. 


widens, 


Other things 
equal, the “high point” in a wood cooler 
will rise higher than in one of concrete. 


Coolers in Better Condition. 


Considering the rate at which the cool- 


ers were filled—and it was continuous, 
hogs direct from the killing floor—a “high 
point” of 42 deg. might be considered very 
good. But with the system designed for 
more brine, circulated at higher tempera- 
ture, it would be made much less. By the 
same token, less heat would go into the 
structure which it must be with- 
drawn in the latter stages of the chilling 


when the heat output of the hogs is less 


from 


than the capacity of the cooling means. 
The the brine and_ ultimate 
cooler temperatures are kept together, the 
greater is the capacity of the spray sys- 
handle the work in the 
early stages. Thus the condition and life 
of the structure and insulation are main- 
tained 
The 
constructed for 
lators,” and 
such duty. 


closer 


tem to excess 


to much better advantage. 

walls of a building are in no sense 
“heat accumu- 
not be subjected to 


service as 
should 











FIG, 


This is in a packer's branch house at Chicago. 


6—BEEF COOLER WITH OVERHEAD DUCT SPRAY. 


One of the air openings is seen through the 


rail timbers. 
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Example of an Installation. 

To give an idea of the proportions, ex- 
pense items, etc., of the refrigerating ap- 
paratus, including a well-designed brine- 
spray system for hog cooling, and to show 
how variations in conditions will alter 
same, let us take a plant with a maximum 
daily kill of 1,600 hogs, and hanging 
space for 2,000; that is, 144 days’ kill. 
Suppose the average daily kill through the 
year is 1,200 head, a ratio of 75 per cent 
to the maximum. 

Coolers are well built and vestibuled, 
walls well insulated, good doors, four 
walls and roof exposed, story below cool- 
ers refrigerated independently. Chilling is 
to be done in 24 hours. Brine cooling 
and pumping equipment arranged for 
minimum pumping expense. Brine at 25 
deg. and ammonia suction pressure of 30 
Ibs. to be used. 

With average kill under average weath- 
er conditions the refrigeration load to 
maintain the coolers at temperature, ab- 
sorb heat from lights and people, chill the 
hogs and offset the heat equivalent of 
pump power figures about 71 tons per 
day. With maximum kill under extreme 
summer weather conditions—a coincidence 
which rarely occurs—100 capacity 
would be required. 


tons 


Refrigeration Requirements. 
Brine pumping will require about 0.10 


h. p. per ton of refrigeration. Brine at 
40 deg. salometer with a freezing tem- 
perature of about 19 degs. will suffice. 


Continuous salt leaching to keep brine at 
proper strength will be done—it is much 
less expensive than making strong brine 
at intervals and then allowing it to 
weaken to the minimum before _ re- 
strengthening. 

An ice machine of 65 tons capacity at 
15.67 lbs. suction pressure and 175 Ibs. 
head pressure will develop 100 tons with 
30 lbs. suction pressure, at a power ex- 
penditure of 1.11 brake horse-power per 
ton as compared with 1.71 h. p. with 15.67 
lb. suction pressure; a reduction of 69 
h. p. The average load, however, is but 
71 tons, so the saving would be only 42.6 


h. p. The average power for brine pump- 
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ing will require about 7% h. p. which must 
be charged against the saving. 

The salt expense will run about 90 tons 
per year, including allowance for impuri- 
ties and waste in handling. About 10 per 
cent is chargeable to air inleakage through 
door opening, etc. The balance is mois- 
ture from product. The maximum on ac- 
count of air leakage will be about five 
times the average. Poor construction and 
vestibuling may run up air leakage three 
times that stated. 


Air change in the cooler would run 
about three per minute, which obviously 
provides good circulation. 


Compared to 48-Hour Chill. 


Now a plant with the same kill and load 
factor, with 48-hour chill, would require 
twice the cooler space, 10 per cent larger 
ice machine and brine pumping and cool- 
ing equipment. 

Instead of having an average of 1,200 
dressed hogs hanging in the coolers, there 
would be 2,400 head, representing an add- 
ed requirement of working capital amount- 
ing to over $20,000, a sum which would 
purchase a verv good cooling system. Of 





Temperatures! 


Do you watch them 

In the hog scalding vat? 

“ “rendering kettle? 
lard tank? 
ham boiling vat? 
sausage kitchen? 
smoke house ? 
meat cooler? 
tank room? 

Or in a dozen other places in 
your plant? 

If you do not, you are losing 
money every day. 

Send a 2-cent stamp to THE 
NATIONAL Provisioner, Old Colony 
Building, Chicago, for a copy of the 
article on “Temperature Control in 
the Meat Plant,” which appeared in 
the issue of January 26. 
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course the extra coolers 
cost considerable money. 
Shortening by 24 hours the interval be- 
tween purchasing hogs and marketing the 
product, speculative hazards incidental to 
fluctuating markets are reduced. Bacteria 
which begin to work upon the surfaces of 
the dressed carcass as soon as the animal 
dies, and continue until the cuts go into 
pickle or are consumed fresh, have just 
24 hours less time to get in their work. 
Thus frovisions have superior finish. 


required also 


A brine temperature of 25 deg. with 
closed circulating systems, even on 48- 
hour chill, is unthinkable. The pipe sur- 
face required would be all out of pro- 
portion. 

It might be said here that there is no 
case where cooler or chill room tempera- 
tures of 29 deg. and upward are to be ul- 
timately secured with the deck system of 
brine spray where there is any necessity 
for br:ne temperatures below 25 deg., un- 
less structural or temperature conditions 
elsewhere in the plant require it. In such 
cases it is usually possible to carry one 
ice machine or one end of a machine on 
high temperature duty, and the other on 
the lower temperature service, with great 
economy all around. 


Shrinkage ‘With Open Brine Systems. 


In the Dec. 3, 1921, of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER appeared an article 
entitled “Hog Shrinkages in Cooler,” one 
of a series of reports prepared by the 
Packers’ Service Bureau on the basis of 
replies to a questionnaire submitted to 
many packers. Two opinions diamet- 
rically opposed on the question of shrink- 
age as influenced by the open brine sys- 
tem are quoted. 


issue 


Following is an analysis of all replies 
which, aside from showing that shrinkage 
is greatest with brine spray systems, and 
least with direct expansion ammonia, 
states that direct expansion was used by 
40 per cent of those who replied, 30 per 
cent used brine circulating, and 30 per 
cent brine spray. The number of replies 
is not given. 


(Continued on page 42.) 








New York: 136 Liberty St. 
Philadelphia: 1228 Spruce St. 




















Pittsburgh: 1224 Fulton Bidg. 
Cleveland: 624 Penton Bldg. 


SWENSON 


(Subsidiary of Whiting Corporation) 


Chicago: 945 Monadnock Bik. 
Detroit: 3000 Grand River Ave. 


EVAPORATORS for 
Animal Products 


Most of the evaporators installed in pack- 
ing houses, glue works, rendering plants and 
soap factories are Swenson’s. 
ders are evidence of the fine results obtained 
from Swenson units for concentrating all 
kinds of animal product liquors. 

We build various types for any capacity. 

Send for Bulletin E-122. 


SWENSON EVAPORATOR CO., HARVEY, ILL. (Chicago Suburb) 


Birmingham: 1702 Jefferson Co. Bank Bidg. 
San Francisco: 8 


Repeat or- 


624 Sacramento St. 
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Do You Chart Your Stocks? 


How many packers keep a chart of 
their own provision stocks—those mov- 
ing into the trade and those in storage? 

How 
stocks at a given 


how their 


the 


many packers know 


season of year 
compare with those of a previous year, 
the earnings for which are known? 

It is only by measures such as these 
that the packer knows “where he is at.” 


In a general way, the trends of the 
industry as a whole are indicative of the 
THE 


published 


business of the individual packer. 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER recently 


a chart of comparative stocks of pro- 


visions for the past few and for 
the first month of 1924. 


a well-known packer wrote: 


years 
In commenting 
on this, 

“We keep a chart of our own covering 
our stocks, and we were surprised to see 


how closely the lines in our chart com- 


pared with the chart that you sent us. 


It shows that each individual packer is 
conditions which 


governed by general 


are reasonably uniformly applicable to 
all. When our stocks increase, all other 
When _ they 

When the 


it is good with 


yackers’ stocks increase. 
1 


decrease, others do the same. 
demand is good with us, 


everybody else.” 
If the trend of the individual packer’s 
that of 


chart is than 


the 


more satisfactory 


general trend of the industry, his 


business is that much to the good. But 


every wide-awake packer will have before 


him at all times an accurate index of 


the condition of his stocks. 
Such a practice goes hand-in-hand with 
putting business on a foundation where 


it can meet the ever-changing currents 


of the reconstruction period. Too many 


packers fail to realize the advantages of 


such safeguards, feeling that the influ- 


ences operating in the war and imme- 


diate post-war years are no longer ac- 


tive. 

It would be well to remember that 
while the business of each post-war year 
the 


actual arrival is a matter of some years. 


is approaching normalcy, time of 


In fact, some believe that anything like 

pre-war normalcy never will be restored. 

This makes it all the more important to 

chart your course as you go along. 
caine 


Cut-Price Meat Sales 


Retail meat dealers doubtless are inter- 
ested in combating any suggestion of pro- 
become evident in 


fiteering which may 


the trade. It is no secret that the feeling 
has existed with a considerable class of 
consumers that the “nigger in the wood 
pile” of the meat industry is to be found 


in the retail end. 
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For this reason, every man in the trade 
who is jealous of the good reputation of 
the retail meat business should always be 
“on the job” to discourage unwise prac- 
tices. 

chain cash- 


The indulgence of stores, 


and-carry stores, or stores of any other 
kind in very low-priced sales leaves a bad 
impression in the mind of the consuming 
public. 

Sales of the “one-cent” type—featuring 
one pound of pork chops for 25c and two 
pounds for 26c, or one pound of steak for 


28c—make the 


27c and two pounds for 
consumer wonder why chops should ever 
be more than 13 to 15c a pound, or steak 
more than 14c per pound. 

The consumer figures that if one store 
can afford to sell meat at that price, the 
stores that ask a considerably higher price 
He 


that such a price for chops is more than 


are profiteering. further calculates 


twice the price of live hogs, while the 


price of steak is three times or more that 
of live cattle. 

The only answer in the consumer’s mind 
is that the dealer is getting an unfair 
share of his dollar. 

The 


sales are featured they are dictated by one 


trade well knows that when such 


of two things. Either the retailer has a 


large quantity of low-quality meat bought 


at a bargain, or he is using a portion of 


his advertising budget to his meat 


bill. 


This use of advertising funds is a doubt- 


pay 


ful practice and bad policy. It is one 
which only adds fuel to the flames of dis- 
trust already burning. It is unfair to the 
should be 


every legitimate meat dealer. 


entire trade and opposed by 


Stores desiring to feature spectacular 


sales for advertising purposes should be 
induced to select some article whose price 
is less subject to misunderstanding than 
is that of meat. 


—-—_€e—— — 


Packers’ Census Figures 

Attention is again called to the request 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce for 
statistics of the packing industry. 

Blanks on which to furnish these figures 
were mailed to every packer and producer 
o1 meat and by-products early in January. 

If you have not already filled out your 
blank and returned it to the Bureau of the 
Census, good policy and a spirit of coop- 


eration dictate that you do so as soon as 


possible. 
The law requires that this data be se- 
cured, and where the figures are not fur- 


nished it is necessary for the department 
to go to the expense of sending a census- 


taker to get them. 
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Frankfurts That Will Sell 


Here is a sausagemaker who turns out 
frankfurts of the best quality, and yet they 
do not look as well or sell as readily as 
those of inferior quality made by com- 
petitors 


What is his 


It may be 


trouble? 


any one or more of half a 


dozen things 
He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner 

I wonder whether you can give me a few practical 
points on how to produce a nice soft frankfurt with- 
out shriveling, that is not too hard in texture and 
stuffing, and still having a smooth and tender casing 
when finished. 

Iam using about 50° beef, well chopped, and 50% 
frankfurts. stuffed in 
to fill to utmost capacity, otherwise I 


perk in my sheep casings, 


which T have 
often experience 


J am 


degrees ten 


shriveling. 
smoking the frankfurts about 2 hours at 170 
After 
cooked immediately for 10 minutes 
temperature of 160 degrees, and then put under 


perature, using gas and sawdust. 


smoking they ar 
in a 


a cold water shower for 2 cr 3 minutes. 


I leave the frankfurts for about one hour in natural 
temperature before bringing them into the cooler. 
which is held at about 45 to 50 degrees temperature. 
The next morning the color is faded to some extent. 
which is regrettable. but scemingly unavoidable 


My frankfurts are in general very good. However 


the casing is somewhat } 





ardened and appears to be 
tough; and also, on account of extremely good stuf- 
i How can I 


is too solid 





overcome these two 


disadvantages‘ 


I have seen son frankfurts of competitors not 
stuffed properly. and infericr in quality and flavor. 
but still nice and smooth. and the trade seems to 
prefer frankfurts made that way. However, if I do 


not stuff my sheep casings to capacity, I will get 
ed products I do not use 


effect on the 


prohably has 


Suri Ve flour or coloring. 
frankfurts? 


something 


Has this any 


The emoking to do with 


the hardening of the casings, but in order to produce 
a good color I have to leave the frankfurts in the 
house fer 2 hours at between 160 and 170 degrees 


emperature 


After I have stuffed my 


frankfurts, I hold them in 


tl cooler over night and smoke them the next morn 

zg. ie z them in natural temperature for half to 

ve hour, te ke out the chill before putting them in 
the smokehonse I get a better color that way. Do 
you think this cause the casing to become hard 
and tong! 

Of course if the frankfurts are made with excess 

f fat pork t sing keeps more tender and smooth 
but they sweat too much in the smokehouse, causing 
a bad cc r 

I have had considerable experience in making sau 
sage, but am willing and anxious to widen my ex 
peric ‘ BT ¢ knows it all. 


lf all inquirers gave 


as complete infor- 


tion along with their questions as does 
this sau emaker, replies could be made 

uch more intelligently. This inquirer is 

first ss Sausavemaker, and a wise one, 

shown by his willingness to learn. The 
nfor tion and suggestions given in re- 
1 may fit his case, and they may not; 
but they are worth trving 

Preparing Sausage Materials 
lo begin with, here are standard direc- 


tions for chopping and curing sausage 
niaterials 

Chop meats, particularly beef products, 
0 a very fine consistency, using a liberal 
mount of rushed ice to prevent meat 
from heating in the silent chopping ma- 


Then add the pork and chop all 


tor about nve 


together 


minutes additional, 


If pork is chopped too 


but not too long 


ine it W run to prease 


Cure the beef and pork products sepa- 
rately, using the following curing formula 
for 360 pounds of meat: 

10 Ibs. salt. 
2 Ibs. sugar. 
12 oz. saltpetre or nitrate of soda. 

When the cured meat is packed in 
tierces, add 2 gallons of No. 2 ham curing 
pickle (that is, 50 deg. strength) and pour 
over the top of meats in tierce. Cure in 
and use meat at the end of 


open tierces 


five days. 
Chopping and Stuffing. 

It is possible that your chopping is too 
coarse, either on the beef or pork. 

You should stuff casings to their utmost 
capacity, not only to improve the appear- 
ance of the finished product, but to reduce 
cost of casings per cwt. of sausage to the 
lowest possible figure. 

Smokehouse Temperatures. 

Do not put product into smoke at 170°. 
Be sure the green frankfurts are dry on 
the outside, then put in smoke at a tem- 
120° for the first half 
hour, or when the outside of casings are 
Length of time depends 


perature of 115 to 


thoroughly dry 
largely on your smokehouse draits. 
the 
temperature; for instance, first hour, 140 
Avoid 


between 


Then gradually raise smokehouse 
to 150°; second hour, 160 to 170°. 
the 


the smokehouse and the cook tank. 


Cooking and Chilling. 


Change your cooking schedule to 3 to 5 


exposing product to drafts 


minutes at 170°, depending upon the size 
Medium sheep casings, 3 


of the casings. 
minutes: wide sheep casings, 5 minutes. 
Possibly the 


showering purposes is 
I 


water you are using for 


not cold cnough 


Try chilling in ice-cold water immediately 


z«fter cooking 
Too Much Fresh Meat? 


Your storage temperatures are correct, 


but still you say the color fades quickly. 


This would indicate that you are using 
strictly fresh meat. 

In addition to curing meats, use 90% 
cured meats as per the curing formula 





Mould in Sausage 


Do you have trouble with the 
color of your sausage? 

Does it show green rings or 
gray spots? 


Mould IN sausage is caused 
by poor materials or careless 
handling. Mould ON sausage is 
a surface condition and can be 
prevented by proper handling. 

Write to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, for directions 


for preventing mould in sausage. 
Send a 2-cent stamp for the re- 
print on “Discoloration in Sau- 
sage.” 











here given, and 10% fresh pork trimmings, 
and include in your spice formula 4 oz. of 
sugar and 2 oz. of saltpetre when chop- 


ping. 
Use of Flour and Color. 
Flour and certified color will make a 
further improvement. The use of flour 


will make the sausage more plump and 
appearance. With 
you reduce the time in the smoke- 
house, thereby economizing on smoking 


satisfactory in color 


can 


shrinkage, which practically avoids all pos- 
sibility of shriveled sausage under normal 
conditions. And inasmuch as the sausage 
is cooked in color water, the product re- 
tains a uniform lasting color. 

Cooling Is Important. 

It is a good practice to allow the stuffed 
frankfurts to remain in the cooler over 
night before smoking, as the meat will knit 
and bind during this period, and there will 


be less danger of wrinkling when sub- 

jected to smokehouse temperatures. 
Always hang the product in natural 

temperatures between the cooler and 


smokehouse to take out the chill. 
Too Much or Too Fine Pork. 


If too much pork is used, or a part of 
it is chopped too fine, the pork renders 
to grease, which shows up on the outside 
of casings in the smokehouse, and again 
appears after cooking during the chilling 
process. The sausage will bleach in color 
rapidly and this condition creates mold. 

Formulas and methods for handling frank- 
furt sausage were fully described on this 
page of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of 
January 20, 1923. 

The subject of mold and discoloration in 
sausage was fully treated in a lengthy arti- 
cle in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of 
October 13, 1923. 

Reprints of both these articles may be had 
by subscribers upon sending a 2-cent stamp 


to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
o 
A BOOK FOR THE PACKER. 
Considerable data of interest to the 


packing industry will be included in the 
volume giving the history of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, which 1s now in 
course of preparation. 

The work of the bureau, particularly in 
the earlier years, was confined largely to 
combating animal diseases. Since that 
time enormous strides have been made in 
eradicating disease, improving the type of 
meat and dairy animals, and in general 
providing a meat making machine which 
furnished the American packer with the 
finest product available anywhere in the 
world. 

The history of the meat inspection act 
is given in detail, together with many ac 
tivities of this bureau which have been 
helpful to the packing industry in various 
ways. 

In addition, the book will be of especial 
interest to any packer interested in the 
actual production of livestock. ‘This type 
of interest is not uncommon among pack 
ers and, indeed, many slaughterers pro 
duce a portion at least of their own kill. 

The edition will be limited to the num- 
ber of subscriptions received prior to 
March 15th Communications regarding 
the book should be addressed to Dr. U. G 
Houck, 1426 M street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C 
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Grading Beef Casings 


A small packer who has been tanking 
the beef casings he did not use in his 
sausage room writes as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We understand that there is a revival of foreign 
as several inquiries have 
come to our attention within the past few weeks. 

We have never entered into the export business 
and have always sold onr surplus casings in our local 
territory or to casing dealers. 

Our results in regard to cleaning and handling have 
been satisfactory. Fut due to the lack of demand 
fer some time past, we decided to tank all of our 
product not used in the sausage room, there being 
considerable value through tank house channels and 
tallow department for same. 

We found some very valuable information in ‘‘The 
Packer’s Encyclopedia’’ in regard to handling and 
preparing of beef casings. But. in view of the fact 
that we anticipate a new outlet through export chan- 
nels. we would like to have you furnish us as much 
information as possible in regard to the standard 
pack for export shipment of the various grades, or 
any other information in a general way that will 
help our mechandise to qualify in this new field. 


business on beef casings, 


Following are directions for handling 
both export and domestic grades of beef 
casings: 

Export Rounds must be of prime qual- 
ity, good color and smell. They must be 
properly cleaned, slimed and salted, extra 
closely fatted, reasonably free from holes, 
and absolutely free from knots. 
narrows should measure 15¢ inches jn 
diameter when tested. They are packed 
225 sets to the tierce, each set to measure 
105 feet green, or 100 feet cured. There 
must be on the average not more than 
four pieces to the set. 


Selected 


Domestic Rounds must be of prime 
quality, properly cleaned, slimed and salt- 
ed, closely fatted, reasonably free from 
holes, good color and smell. They are 
packed 180 sets to the tierce (straight run 
of the house production), each set to meas- 
ure 107 feet green or 100 feet cured, and 
there should be on the average not more 
than five pieces per set. Wide domestic 
rounds are put up on special orders only, 
and packed 140 sets to tierce. 

Middles must be of prime quality, prop- 
erly cleaned, closely 


and salted, 


fatted, practically free from holes, good 


slimed 


color and smell. No piece should be less 


than 4 feet in length, and there should not 


be over two such pieces in any set. The 
fat end, or thick end, must be cut off. 
Regular middles, which means run of 


the house production, are to be packed. 


110 sets per tierce, each set to measure 
62 feet green or 57 feet cured, and there 


should be on an average not more than 


five pieces to the set. 
On special orders only, at times, nar- 


row and wide middles are put up. 
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Smoked Meat 
Tests 


Do you know what your smoked 
meats cost you, wrapped and 
packed and ready to ship? 

Have you an accurate method of 
figuring your costs, all the way 
from the loose cured meats to the 
finished product? Do you figure 
in everything, including shrinkage, 
labor, operating costs, supplies, 
etc.? 

In figuring smoked cost from 
cured do you divide price by yield, 
or multiply by shrink? One way 
is wrong and will cost you money. 

Send a 2-cent stamp for the ar- 
ticle on “Short Form Smoked 
Meat Tests.” Address Editor, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 











row middles are packed 140 sets to the 
tierce; wide middles, 95 sets to the tierce. 

Bungs must be of prime quality, full 
length, properly cleaned, slimed and salted, 
closely fatted, good color and smell, prac- 
tically free from and 
knots. 


and 
Regular bungs are to 


holes scores, 


free from 
be packed 400 pieces to the tierce. 

Regular Weasands must be of 
quality, properly dried, entirely free from 
Not 
over four pieces of short weasands (which 
must be at least 18 inches long) may be 
put in a bundle, and two of such shorts 
are to be full 
Weasands are to be packed 25 to a bunch, 


prime 


worms, and at least 24 inches long. 


counted as one weasand 
20 bunches tied in a bundle, and five or 
ten bundles packed in a case. 

Bladders must be of prime quality, prop- 
erly dried, entirely free from worms, and 
assorted in four selections as follows: 

Large bladders—12 upward in 
width, with full necks. 

Medium bladders—10 inches to 12 inches 
in width, with full 

Small bladders—7 inches to 10 inches in 


inches 


necks. 


width, with full necks. 


Putty bladders—All bladders under 12 


inches, without neck. 


— oa 


Mr. Sausage Maker: Did you know that 
the advertising pages of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER contain valu- 
able information for you? Have you 


Nar-looked at those pages? 


lines 
Buy Sausage Flour from Maker 


Processed Sausage Binder is a special product re- 


quiring unusual equipment. 


You can buy direct. 


Assure vourself of fresh stock and quick shipments 


of a quality product under the mill brane. 


lor prices and sample write 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 


827 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Mill—38th and Wall Sts. 
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HENNEBERRY PACKER SCHOOL. 
Henneberry & Company, Arkansas City, 
Kans., have established a voluntary ex- 
tension department of the Institute of 
Meat Packing in their new plant, with 
their own instructor. Two courses are of- 
fered—‘Science in the Meat Packing 
Industry” and “Superintendency.” Anyone 
16 years of age or over may enter, and 
the company hopes to have 20 or 30 stu- 
dents. Classes are held three nights a 
week. 
Kansans are to be con- 
Being located too 


These live-wire 
gratulated in this move. 
far from Chicago to permit their employes 
to attend the Institute of Meat Packing, 
they have established a school of their 
that their 
advantage. 


own at considerable expense, 


employes have 
Other outside packing plants might profit- 
ably follow “Dick” Keefe’s example. 
sng 
DANISH HOG SLAUGHTERS. 

Official statistics 
months of 1923 show that 2,472,000 hogs 
slaughtered in Denmark, against 
1,581,000 for the similar period in 1922; 
For the pur 


may every 


for the first nine 


were 


an increase of 891,000 hogs. 
pose of comparison, Consul General Ma- 
Letcher, Copenhagen, Denmark, in- 
forms the Department of Commerce that 


rion 


the average number of hogs slaughtered 
during the first nine months of 1911, 1912, 
1913 and 1914 was 1,827,000. 

The pork 
have greatly 


Denmark 
the 
During the first nine months of 


exports of from 


increased during last 
year. 
1923 there were 124.2 million kilograms of 
pork exported, compared with 80.2 million 
kilograms for the prediod last year, or 
practically a 50 per cent increase in the 


exports of pork. 





Casings handled onmy Sales 
and Service combination 
bring maximum profits. 


Th s service includes expert ad- 
vice on manufacturing methods. 


Leading Packers are satisfied clients 
Write for particulars 
ROY L. NEELY 
Broker of Casings Exclusively 


602 Webster Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
Cable address ‘‘ROLESNELY”’ 








A Special Grade of 
Smoking Sawdust 


that adds a nice brown 
color to smoked meats can 
be supplied from our con- 
veniently located shipping 
points. 


Let us figure on your re- 
quirements. 


Sawdust Sales Co. 


19th and Clearfield Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















By E. C. Squire, Agricultural 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the second in- 
stallment of Mr. Squire’s report on the re- 
sults of his thorough investigation of the 
whole fat situation in Germany. The first 
article, dealing with the animal fat situation 
as a whole, including cattle and beef fats, 
appeared in THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER of February 9.] 


Fats From Hogs and Pork Products. 


For all practical purposes present do- 
mestic production of pork fats in Ger- 
many may be considered synonymous 
with hog slaughter. Almost no pork fat 
is sold as a distinct commodity. Total 
supplies of fat available from swine in 
1912-1913, according to the German De- 
partment of Agriculture, amounted to 
595,242 tons of which it is estimated 
187,000-198,000 tons were rendered into 
lard. The balance consisted of fat sold 
with fresh pork or in the form of bacon. 


Domestic Fat Production. 


The German Department of Agricul- 
ture indicates that with a fat yield per 
cwt. of dressed carcasses in 1922 equal 
to that of 1913, the fat from German 
killed pigs would have dropped from 
595,242 tons in 1912-13 to 264,552 tons in 
1922. The following tabulation shows the 
1913-1922 figures with respect to slaugh- 
tering and the number of hogs which 
form the basis of the above estimate. It 
is apparent that 1922 farm killings were 
large. 

Number 
slaughtered under in- 
spection folllowing year. 
17,872,028 
6,916,735 
Per cent 
change in 
basic sup- 
ply “—s yr. 


Total number of 

hogs Dec. 1. 
1912—21,923,707 
1921—15,817,817 


Per cent 
of basic sup- 
ply killed. 
81.5 


Total number of 
hogs Dec. 1. 
1913—25,659,140 

1922—14, 682,622 43.7 2 
The figures for fat given here indicate 
a supply in 1922 of about 44% of pre- 
war, and presumably have been arrived 
at after making allowance for decreased 
population, as on that basis they agree 
substantially with figures for hog slaught- 
ering compiled by the United States 
Department of Agriculture from authen- 
tic sources. Asa matter of fact, however, 
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The German Fat and Oil Situation 


Commissioner, Berlin, Germany 


the fat yield was probably slightly less 
than the 265,000 tons indicated, because 
pigs were marketed somewhat heavier 
and more mature, both facts tending to 
lower fat yield. 


Fat Supply Less Than Half. 


The average weight of the dressed car- 
casses for 1922, however, was not greatly 
below that of pre-war years, that is, 183 
pounds dressed against 187.4 pounds. 
Taking into consideration the reduced 
population and the increased average 
dressed weight, the total fat supply from 
hog slaughtering under inspection in 1922 
was about 42.4% of that in 1912 and 1913. 

Although fat available from hogs was 
very low in 1922, it represented a marked 
improvement over the years just after 
the war. The slaughtering of pigs under 
inspection during the last four years was 
as foilows: 





a Spams Under Inspection. 
See German territory in 1921 
| ee ‘S015 67 German territory in 1921 
1021........6,824.76 Present German territory 


oo 6. 916, o35 Present German territory 

Average dressed weight per carcass in 
1919 and 1920 was about 165% pounds 
against 183 pounds in 1922. Taking the 
dressed pork yield in 1922 as 100%, the 
total dressed pork yield in 1919 would 
have been 16.7%, in 1920 394%, and in 
1921 about 98%. 


Germans Do Not Render. 

As previously mentioned, comparison 
on the basis of German rendered lard is 
useless at present, because only a very 
small proportion is rendered. While 
about 30% was rendered before the war, 
in 1922 nearly all the fat was sold with 
the fresh pork or in the form of bacon. 
Practically none was used for margarine. 
German hog lard is a little higher in 
price than the American, but supplies 
on the market are so small as to offer 
very little competition, 

Pigs killed in Germany were never en- 
tirely from domestic resources. The im- 
ports of live pigs for slaughtering were 

(Continued on page 32.) 


By-products of the Meat Industry 


By Charles E. Herrick, President, Institute of American Meat Packers. 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is one of a series 
of talks on the livestock and meat industry 
now being broadcasted in the form of a 
radio lecture from Westinghouse Station 
KYW, Chicago, by their authors, who are 
leading authorities on the subject at hand. 
The course is being given under the auspices 
of the National Livestock and Meat Board.] 

One of the most interesting phases of 
the livestock and meat packing industry, 
aside from its tremendous volume of pro- 
duction, its highly efficient service, and its 
low rate of profit, has been the develop- 
ment of by-products. 

In the days of the small, local slaughter- 


house, fifty years or more ago, the mate- 
rials from which packers now recover 
many valuable by-products were dumped 


through a hole in the floor to the ground 
underneath and then burned, buried, cast 
into a running stream, or, if the packing 
plant was on the seashore, thrown into 
the waters of the ocean there to disinte- 
grate into nothingness or to become the 
food of the denizens of the sea. 

Today, however, the by-products of the 
meat packing industry are so numerous 
and are such staple articles of commerce 
that nearly everyone comes in contact 
with them every day. 

A Variety of By-Products. 

For example, the other day I went into 
a cigar store, and there I saw two men 
shaking dice for the smokes, probably un- 


aware that they were rolling the 
bones of a Western steer. 

In the same way, many of us daily use 
important by-products of the livestock and 
meat industry without realizing it. For 
example, such products as hides and leath- 
er, hair and wool, bones and horns, ferti- 
lizers, stock food, pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, sausage casings, oils and fats, soaps, 
and strings for musical instruments, are 
products of everyday importance. They 
are used so commonly, in fact, and are 
such staple commodities, that we scarcely 
ever stop to realize their source. 

Just as a matter of interest to all of 
us, let us follow an average man through 
one day’s routine and see how often he 
comes in contact with products and by- 
products of the livestock and meat in- 
dustry. 


shin 


Begin With the Bed. 


Granting that he was a professional man 
and could enjoy most of what are now 
considered as necessary comforts of life, 
it probably is a safe assumption that when 
he opens his eyes in the morning he has 
spent a comfortable night on a curled hair 
mattress—an article of ordinary creature 
comfort, made available at reasonable cost 
through the assistance of the meat pack- 
ing industry. He gets into his bath, and, 
with a bar of pure soap made from ‘pack- 
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ers’ fats and oils, his 


plunge. 


enjoys 
Then he steps out on 
bath rug, likewise made from an important 
by-product of the live stock and meat 
industry.. And he no doubt slept beneath 
the warmth of a woolen blanket. 


morning 
a woolen 


The bath over, our man brushes his 
teeth with a bone-handled toothbrush, 
made from by-products of the livestock 
and meat industry. He uses a shaving 
brush to lather his face with soap. The 
bristles in the brush, perhaps the handle, 
and the base of the soap are all animal 
by-products. 

Moreover, it is probable that the live- 
stock and meat industry furnished to the 
clothing and other manufacturers the ma- 
terials for the suit our friend puts on; for 
the buttons on his coat, for his new shoes, 
and for the neats-foot oil which he some- 
times may use on them to keep them soft 
and protect them against snow and water. 


A Tasty Meat Breakfast. 


The bath and shave over, and fully 
dressed, our friend sits down to his break- 
fast. And what does he eat? He gets a 
tempting, nutritious dish of standard cured 
ham or bacon with eggs, or mayhap an 
appetizing dozen or score of griddle cakes, 
with links of delicately browned fresh 
pork sausage. In place of butter, he may 
use oleomargarine, made from selected 
animal fats in a sanitary factory. Even 
the sugar with which he sweetens his 
coffee has been refined with a packing- 
house by-product. 

Breakfast over, our man again comes in 
contact with the live stock and meat in- 
dustry when he picks up his pigskin brief 
case and grips the stem of a favorite pipe 
between his teeth. He drives his automo- 
bile to his office. Its leather cushions are 
stuffed with curled hair; its woodwork has 
been joined with glue and rubbed smooth 
with sandpaper; all by-products of the 
great livestock and meat industry. 


Everything in the Office. 


At the office, our friend sits down to a 
brightly polished desk. Again we find him 
in contact with by-products from livestock. 
Its veneered surface has been applied with 
glue. The veneer itself was made smooth 
with sandpaper and was coated with var- 
nish of which dried blood was an ingre- 
dient. 

The felt padding under the office rug 
also was made by some manufacturer from 
a by-product of the livestock and meat 
industry, and the office chair in which our 
friend spends a third or more of his life, 
is made comfortable with curled hair. 

There is a jar of liquid glue on his desk, 
the ready supply of which depends upon 
the packing industry, and nearly every 
book, pamphlet, and magazine in his of- 
fice is held together by the same product. 

The framed photograph of an annual 
convention which he attended was made 
from a negative coated with gelatine, an 
important packinghouse by-product. 

The knife with which he sharpen his 
pencil—perhaps preparatory to figuring 
his income tax—was case-hardened by its 
maker with bone meal and is made more 
attractive by a bone handle which also may 
have roamed the Western plains as the 
shin-bone of a steer; and some packer 
even may have furnished the animal bile 
that entered into the manufacture of his 
indelible pencil. 

The Fully-Equipped Secretary. 

A moment after our average man ar- 
rives at his office, his secretary enters, 
prepared for relaxation after office hours, 
carrying a tennis racket strung with cat- 
gut, furnished by the producers’ sheep and 
not cats, and contained within a leather 
case. ; 

She removes her dainty leather gloves, 
and, after taking off her hat, adjusts a 
bone hairpin or two, made by a specialty 
manufacturer from bones furnished by the 
packing industry. 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, 
pork and beef by the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Market Irregular—Domestic Trade Good 
—Continent Buying Lard — British 
Strike Hurting Trade—Stocks Increas- 
ing — Hog Movement Affected by 
Weather. 

The market for hog products the past 
week was fairly active and irregular, with 
meats under pressure almost daily, and 
with the undertone in that quarter quite 
heavy, while lard was strong for a time, 
only to weaken under mixed conditions. 
Domestic cash trade was fairly good for 
meats and lard, but the movement of hogs 
was sufficiently large to make for persist- 
ent increases in the already heavy meat 
stocks, while at last the stocks of lard 
have begun to climb. 

Unsettled Conditions Depressing. 

Unsettled conditions in other speculative 
markets had a depressing effect at times, 
while the hog run continued to exceed 
last year’s, although on some days this 
week the receipts were more moderate, 
the result of a severe snow and rainstorm 
over the country, which tended to delay 
arrivals. There was no positive evidence 
that the movement was to fall off sharply 
while the corn and hog ratio continued 
at an unfavorable feeding basis. The level 
of live hogs was maintained very well this 
week, with a good demand from packers 
and especially from shippers, but even so 
the corn market was also strong at around 
the eighty cent level, while hogs averaged 


around $7.15. 


The English dockers’ strike was a very 


some. At the same time, the Continent 
was a moderate buyer from day to day, 
but no large demand was noticeable, and 
this was emphasized somewhat by the 
hedging pressure on the market from 
packing interests. 

Watching the Export Situation. 

With the stocks increasing, the export 
situation is being watched very closely, 
especially as far as lard is concerned. 
Generally the feeling exists that Europe 
must buy continuously, and few, if any, 
can see any reason why the European 
lard demand this year should not ap- 
proximate the imports of last year. 

The domestic outlook is very favorable, 
as Washington reports continue to indi- 
cate pretty full employment, and in most 
sections of the country pure lard continues 
to undersell compound, although com- 
pound prices were cut a half cent a pound 
this week, and are more closely in line 
with lard than they have been for some 
weeks past. 

Receipts of hogs at the leading western 
markets for the week ended Feb. 16th 
were 888,000, against 827,000 the previous 
week and 670,000 last year. Since Oct. 
27th receipts total about 13,708,000, against 
11,272,000 the same time last year. The 
average weight of hogs received at Chi- 
cago last week was 229 lbs., against 230 
Ibs. the previous week, 234 Ibs. a year 
ago, and 232 lbs. two years ago. The 
average price of hogs at Chicago last week 
was $7.05, against $7.10 a year ago and 
$8.05 two years ago. 

Stocks of lard at Chicago for the first 
half of February increased about 8,500,000 
Ibs., and are about double the stocks in 
mid-February last year. The mid-month 
report, with comparisons: 


unsettling feature, as it tended to shut off Mid— End— Mid— 
2 : : : Yeb., 724. , 24. ., 23. 
fresh English buying, with the ports there pork, new, bbis...... — Te oe oo 
: : Lard, new, Ibs....... 12,613,283 7,156,088 6,902/689 
already showing congestion, but an early Fra’ "Oia Ibs... 5,656,263 2,489,778 3,428,461 


settlement of the troubles was generally 
looked for. The English markets advanced 
rapidly, as stocks there are not burden- 





Total. . . -18,270, oe 9,645,861 9,331,150 
Short ribs, “new, “bs. 192775: 1,431,196 1,316,807 
D. S. Bellies, new, Ibs. ii oot 186 eS ee 
D. S. Bellies, old; Ibs. 34,000 119,900 


Packing of hogs at Chicago from Oct. 
27th to Feb. 16th totaled 3,422,000 against 
2,635,000 the previous year, 1,998,000 two 
years ago and 2,602,000 three years ago. 

Average prices of cattle at Chicago, with 
comparisons: 

Cattle. Sheep. Lambs. 
$ 9. $ 





Last Weel ..ccc..08 7. 30 8.60 $14.30 
Previous week A 25 7.95 14.15 
Cor. week 1923...... 08 8.85 7.65 13.90 
Cor. week 1922 7.55 7.70 14.85 
Cor. week 1921..... 8.35 4.50 8.35 
Cor. week 1920.. 12.90 13.25 20.40 
Cor. week 1919.. 15.80 11.80 17.85 
Cor. week 1918.. 12.15 12.50 16.00 
Cor. week 1917. 10.45 11.45 14.30 
Cor. week 1916 8.35 7.85 10.95 
Cor. week 1915 7.65 6.90 9.10 
Cor. week 1914 8.45 6.00 7.80 








Av. 1914-1923...... $ 11.25 $10.05 $8.95 $13.35 


Stocks of provisions in cold storage at 
leading points in the United States as 
compiled by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, with the last three ciphers omitted, 
follow: 


Do a) ee 79,649 89,272 163,462 
Been QU iad cwciewae 10,522 10,784 27,413 
Beef, pt. cured......... 12,169 Ceo 
WOUE, ATONE: ccceccccucn 185,822 120,196 110,779 
i gy Re eer 72,751 57,258 258,423 
FUGk, pt. CUeh....6 562. 95,390 te eee 
i, eee 163,760 143,496 348,624 
Pork, pkid. in cure...... 304,613 Aare 
Lzmb and Mutton....... 2,343 5,980 21,425 
MRORER, WHO. oe dccs sacs 82,256 67,234 92,960 
BM <<. eivdsarncccdeeve 56,161 56,266 87,404 


Exports of pork, lard and meats from 
Atlantic ports, by ports of —e 
for the week ending Feb. 16, : 








Pork. Lard. Meats. 
Bris. Lbs. Lbs. 
CO ee err ar yor 3,825,000 7,735,000 
pT EE een ee 110,000 599,000 
TE sce kecnctideneaee saan 102,000 1,127,000 
i ee eee 496,000 687,000 
Other English ports..... .... 1,306,000 385,000 
Antwerp 
Germany 
Holland 
France : ’ 
Other Con. ports........ 705 2,391,000 4,858,000 
WE Cacearenavenes 345 220,000 110,000 
NS  skks scence acwckae 1,155 16,887 ,000 18,202,000 


PORK—The market was quiet and 
barely steady, although demand was fair. 
At New York mess was quoted at $24.25@ 
24.75, family $28, short clears $28@32. At 
Chicago mess pork was quotable at $22. 


LARD—Demand, domestic, was fair, but 


a a en Ny ean ee 


oe 





Keep the Heat Right |! 


and you keep the money in the meat! 


HRINKAGE of hams in cookers and in 
S the smokehouse—shrinkage of sausage in 

steam boxes—how many hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of collars, did these unseen 
losses and profit leaks steal from you last 
year? 






However careful your men may be in con- 
trolling temperatures on these processes, 
and no matter how small your losses are, 
this simple FREE test will amaze you. 
It will show how LARGE are those 
seemingly “small” losses due to Shrink- 
age—Waste of Steam or Gas used for 
heating—Spoiled Product and Waste of 
men’s time. Turn these losses into Extra 
Profits with a Powers regulator. Test 
one for 30 days without cost or obliga- 
tion. They accurately control tempera- 
tures—Need no attention—Save their 
cost several times a year—are easy to 
install and simple in operation. 








Every dollar you spend for inaccurate hand 
control is money gone forever, same as rent. 
An equal amount invested in Powers regula- 
tors earns dividends of 50 to 300 per cent a 
year, for at least 10 years. 


Investigate these Claims 
Get first-hand evidence of what you can 


the coupon. It brings prices and full particu- 
lars of our 30 day free trial offer. 





POWERS REGULATOR CO., 
2725 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, 
kindly send me prices and particulars of your 30 
day free trial offer for Powers regulators for: 


[]Ham Cooking Vats. []Sausage Steam Boxes. 
[]Smoke Houses. 


Py eee eee Ter eee eee TTT ee Cee eT 





save with Powers temperature control. Mail | 
' 











30 


export limited owing to the British strike. 
At New York prime western was quoted 
at 11.70@11.80c, middle western 11.55@ 
11.65c, city 1134,@11%c, refined to the con- 
tinent 1234c, South American 12%c, Brazil 
kegs 13%c, and compound 12@12%c, with 
rumors current of one interest offering 
compound at 113%4c. At Chicago regular 
lard in round lots was quoted at .22%4 
under May, loose lard at .75 under May, 
and leaf lard at .75 under May. 
BEEF—The market was dull but steady 
in the east, with mess at New York $16@ 
17, packet $15@16, family $19@20, extra 
India mess $31@32, No. 1 canned corn 
beef $2.35, No. 2 at $4, and sweet pickled 
tongues $55/@65, nominal, per bbl. 





SEE PAGE 37 FOR LATER MARKETS. 





EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS. 


Exports of provisions from the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports for the week ending Feb. 16, with comparisons: 


PORK, BBLS. 


From 
Week Week Nov. 1, 1923 
ended Feb. ended Feb. to Feb. 
10, 1924. 17, 1923. 16, 1924. 
United Kingdom 20 150 1,118 


ES SEES 743 703 12/132 
Se Ree eebeeses 5,498 
Pe ED 56s svieuess  “anebreues | Gassbanen 

a 2,076 863 18,748 


BACON AND HAMS, LBS. 
United Kingdom ... 9,027,600 7,291,100 184,561,300 








OS 7,147,500 6,936,500 626,345,025 
es OO csescse sabeeones 5 
ny Coc cs Whe enne & 23,000 124,000 
Other countries .... ee saecesse 795,000 
DEEL tatigcases see 16,185,100 14,250, 600 311,871,325 


LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom 5 502 
NE saneneness 


3.654,756 80,856,470 
16,988,077 228,831,991 






i er CO ccolkbes seeaskes 1,113,000 
West Indies ....... 6,000 1,246,000 
DTS cos bsnasnen’ . sabekauns 38,732 

ec sk< ..++.-19,241,751 20,648,833 312,086,163 


RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
Pork, Bacon and 


From— Ibs. hams, lbs. Lard, Ibs. 
ke era --.» 763 14,149,100 17,974,751 
PE, > ss004 SS eee eee 
Philadelphia Sek’ <pxehu es 129,000 
Cee ee BEG Shee ag 730,000 
New Orleans 70,000 





St. John, N. 1,875,000 995,000 


oe Oe ...2,076 16,185,100 19,241,7& 51 
Previous week .......... 1,679 22,784,700 26,024,181 
2 weeks ago. 1.926 14,841,500 20,109,151 

863 14,250,600 20,648,833 


Cor. week, 1 
Comparative summary of aggregate exports in Ibs., 
from Nov. 1, 1923, to Feb. 16, 1924. 


1923-1924. 1922-1923. Increase. 








Fork, lbs. . . 8,749,600 3,138,000 611,600 
Bacon and hams 

_ eee . 311,871,325 246,.306.650 65,564,675 
Lard, Ibs. 1 7312'086.163 262,754,190 47,531,967 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKET. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, England, Feb. 9, 1924 

Conditions here remain practically un- 
changed, trade being very small and prices 
during the week tending to go lower. Dan- 
ish and Irish cures are nominally un- 
changed, but the market is really 1s- to 
2s per cwt. lower on these cures 

Hams have had a small sale with prices 
moving downwards, and it is possible that 
the prices on hams will go lower yet be- 
fore steadying 

American Wiltshires and Cumberlands 
towards the end of the week steadied, this 
being due to holders withdrawing owing 
to the low prices at which the buyers wish 





to operate, but it is quite probable that 
the worst has been seen on these cuts, and 
we ought to see an improvement now in 
prices 

Lard has in fair supply all week 
with price reduced, but at the end 
of the week a steadier tone prevailed. It 


is probable, however, that with supplies 
from the Continent of American lard being 


p ed on this market, for sale, that lard 
11 ; a sa 
prices will recede lower yet. We therefore 
do not look for any improvement on this 
] a¢ ne nt 
’ cle pres¢ 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


Meat ane: livestock production and consumption statistics for 1923, with comparisons, 
also for December, 1923, with comparisons, are compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as follows: 











CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF AND VEAL 
—-—--——December.———-— ———January-December. 
y 3-year 
1922. 1923. average. 1922. 1923. 
Inspected slaughter: re oF ba a a 
SEED cseusewee ete stress bevnesdes 778,736 756,250 8,298, 259 8,677,807 9,162,516 
i “<ccuicukeksbenbsaeesbvense 308,646 323,538 4,015,836 4,181,569 4,500,323 
Average —_ weight: a — 
I NS fk Si a ke 981.22 957.52 952.37 *990.18 2981.12 2952. a4 
Calves, ibe. bb hawcecndecovene sees 174.05 176.09 181.29 6169.89 2169.71 2172. 
Average dressed weight: 
DTM Gasscenuess shes since 519.54 504.42 498.97 2530.63 2515.85 
Calves. Ibs. ; 100.47 101.63 104.17 °94.20 299.34 





Total — “7 weight, (Carcass): 
Beef, Ss. 350,904,926 392,810,013 377,346,062 4,433,373,283 4,610,003,149 4,725,366,276 
“TPE RR A EI A ED 27,226,724 31,367,693 33,702,953 388,398,313 396,390,910 444,368,369 

Storage: 

Beginning of month— 






















OS A ere 75,311,000 73,027,000 71,024,000 90,828,000 246,880,000 
Cured beef. Ibs................-.. 20,731,000 22,601,000 22,142,000 22,332,000 219,020,000 

End of month— 

Fresh RE a ee 93,515,000 91,805,000 83,054,000 86,105,000 248,822,000 252,872,000 
Cured beef, Ibs.........ccssccs0- 21,110,000 24,450,000 22,601,000 21,981,000 19,698,000 - °22,824,000 
Exports: 

Fresh beef and veal, Ibs......... 754,970 459,008 256,323 35,412,600 3,917,856 3,479,331 

Se WEEE, Mi ancseanessececesee 1,909,042 1,348,076 1,459,913 25,523,994 26,210,225 23,041,629 

Canned beef, Ibs....... 173,016 142,712 102,792 10,798,006 2,550,770 1,733,968 

Oleo oil and stearin, lbs. . 8,806,571 7,452,333 6,299,184 123,976,719 119,374,678 107,720,098 

DE, Mcthinhedsatebedkeanee 2,044,140 2,239,082 1,811,185 21,955,280 31,376,275 35,876,238 
Imports: 

Fresh beef and veal, Ibs........... 2,542,180 2,046,225 1,356,954 39,751,225 36,693,649 19,356,470 
Receipts, cattle and calves5......... 1,545,419 1,824,638 1,810,028 21,733,856 23,218,109 23,211,008 
Stocker and feeder shipments® 293,984 356,948 353,294 4,156, ved 4,863,582 4,553,279 
Cattic om farms JamGary 2... ..cccce  ccccsess eee Dae =i tun tcs © Sawescee 8 «= Wks ese de 
Prices per 100 pounds: 

Cattle, average cost of slaughter. . 685.91 $6.07 $6.23 ®$6.64 236.60 286.82 

Calves, average cost of slaughter. . ®$7.65 $7.79 $7.19 °$8.14 2$8.01 2$7.86 

At Chicago— 

Cattle. wood steers ............ $10.42 $10.64 $10.68 $10.89 °$9.34 2$10.23 
WER SIONS 5s Loawsns30ssssoeke $9.21 $9.42 $8.69 $11.03 °$9.15 °$9.42 
At eastern markets— 
Beef carcasses good grade...... $16.00 $15.59 $15.95 $17.36 2$14.89 2$15.81 
Veal carcasses good grade...... $18.12 $16.40 $15.89 $19.75 2$16.65 2$17.08 
HOGS, PORK AND PORK PRODUCTS. 
Inspected slaughter, hogs............ 4,331,120 5,201,437 5,903,759 40,038,223 43,113,629 53,333.708 
Average live weight, Ibs............. 220.61 220.07 217.80 6226.12 2225.95 2225.33 
Average dressed weight, Ibs......... 168.22 169.52 165.96 171.41 2172.76 2172.93 
Total dressed weight, (carcass), Ibs. . 729,081,326 881,747,600 979,787,844 6,885,215,355 7,449,655,554 9,221,578,582 
Lard per 100 lbs. live weight, Ibs... 616.10 15.81 15.91 616.02 216.27 216.49 


Storage: 


Beginning of month— 

















Fresh pork, 33,774,000 82,068,000 112,061,000 280,777,000 2147,764,000 
Cured pork, 00 ao 495,428,000 549,246,000 2467293, 000 2600,748,000 
" rigor Ibs. 32,506,000 35,317,000 109,280,000 286,468,000 277,265,000 
snd of month— 
CON TR, SR ooo sk sce ccwas 72,490,000 72,278,000 126,783,000 112,526,000  °82,533,000 2152,306,000 
EE, Os ss wdee bowen nnd 434,038,000 498,233,000 580,213,000 548,028,000 °478.488,000 °607,580,000 
LOUMRS Goce te iweb ashbsnnce 51,889,000 48,808,000 49,822,000 108,897,000 286,573,000 277,350,000 
Exports: 
Fresh pork, Ibs. 5,706,717 5,950.695 8,748,404 40,454,479 26,974,406 54,691,196 
Cured pork, Ibs. 5 § «668,739,218 78,988.158 737,037,271 ,089 870,731,037 
Canned pork, Ibs. 142,309 248,960 1.888,540 e- 33, 298 2,804,147 
Sausage, lbs. . 937,440 942,466 12,093,361 704,476 10, 734,922 
DEMEIMEEG UL COA GuaLdavhvon ch owabe 79,465,012 81,111,670 100,711,920 771,942,496 787 447, 109 1,059,510,494 
Imports: 
Fresh pork, Ibs. .....0.0..se0scece 110,931 99,833 40,053 1,058,460 818,279 1,100,950 
eS Ee ae See .+.. 4,378,305 5,004,179 5,824,777 1 44,067,489 55,329,843 
Stocker and feeder shipments®...... 39,615 131 46,054 592,630 819,512 
Hogs on farms January 1.......... iacacsess Ge SEINE sccssvevs  cinbeeaee O00 oneu 
Prices per 100 pounds: 
Average cost for slaughter........ °$7.56 $8.17 $6.82 6$8.94 239.36 °$7.59 
At Chicago— 
Live hogs, medium weight...... $8.3, $8.27 $6.97 $11.01 2$9.67 °$7.83 
At eastern markets $1 1 £03 49 2290, OF 2816.61 
Fresh pork loins, 10-14 Ibs....... $15.80 $13.76 $23.43 *$20.06 +22 0-Ul 
Shoulders, skinned ............. $15.42 $10.30 : 2$11.82 
Pare IS RS © 5555056 50400 00:5 $11.67 $9.42 *$10.30 
Butts, Boston style ............ $15.81 $11.44 °$13 
Bacon, breakfast .............. $27.46 $20.79 
Hams, smoked, 10-12 Ibs....... $20.94 $20.67 
SS SRE eu sawsWos wens sata $12.57 $14.56 $15 582 





SHEEP, LAMB AND MUTTON. 








Inspected slaughter, sheep and lambs 893,336 857.611 977,681 550 
Average light weights, lbs....... oe £4.66 85.81 83.09 280. 80 
Average dressed weight, Ibs......... 40.02 40.93 39.16 738.83 





Total dressed weight (carcass), Ibs.. 35,748,570 35,102,018 38,285,988 444,974, 438 418,291,692 446,785,342 
Storage fresh lamb and mutton: 
















Beginning of month, lbs....... 22. 618,000 2,014,000 15,346,000 23,454,000 23,912,000 
ae ee eae 26,333,000 2,508,000 15,186,000 23,294,000 , 744,000 
Exports, fresh lamb and mutton, Ibs. 209,519 97,822 23,277,307 56,616 2,124, 199 
Imports, fresh lamb and mutton, Ibs. 4,367,105 6,581 39,590 2,155,464 
Beceints GF GOO. 0.0 ccccscvccvecs 1,582 1,526,083 56,680 2,364,475 
Stocker and feeder shipments®...... 2% 154,373 4,147,029 
Sheep on farms January 38,361,000 
Prices per 100 pounds: 
Average cost for slaughter........ $11.54 6$10.42 
At Chicago 
Lambs. 84 lbs. down, medium to 
ae ee $12.02 $14.29 $12.18 12.71 
Sheep, medium to choice......... $5.81 $7.20 $6.74 e719 
At eastern market- 
Lamb carcasses, good grade... $24.54 $24.35 $23.13 $25.55 3 
Mutton, good grade........... $13.67 $14.40 $15.57 $16.25 6.26 
11920, 1921 and 1922. “Average, not total. *Including re-exports. 41922 figure includes oleo stearin “only, 


1923 includes small quantity of lard stearin, formerly segregated. ‘Public stockyards, Two-year average. 








AFRICAN BY- PRODUC’ TS PLANT. American Trade Commissioner’s Office at 


\ factory has been erected at Otjuhuk, Johannesburg, South Africa, in a_ report 


Southwest Protectorate, Africa, for the to the Department of Commerce, this fac- 
purposes of producing by-products from tory will be able to deal with 5,000 head 
cattle of the scrub and poorer classes. Ac yearly and will produce refined fats, tal- 


cording to William E. Vaughan, Jr., of the low, bone and blood. meals, glue, etc 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE AND SOAP 


TALLOW—The market for tallow the 
past week has been somewhat stronger 
with prices about a quarter cent higher 
than last week, with sales of extra, New 
York, at 8%c delivered, or 8%c, ex-plant. 
A liberal trade was reported to have 
passed, but on the upturns demand -was 
more limited, and offerings were fair. 
There was a disposition to watch the 
heaviness in cocoanut oil, but on the 


whole the market appeared to have a very 
steady undertone. 

In the west, an easier tone was in evi- 
dence, with low grades in fair demand, 

and offerings somewhat limited, while de- 
mand for the better grades was slow, and 
offerings more plentiful. At Liverpool 
Australian tallow was unchanged with 
choice quoted at 46s 6d and good-mixed 
at 44s 9d, while at London this week, 
there was no auction owing to the dockers’ 
strike. 

At New York special was quoted at 
eight cents, ex-plant, extra loose 8%c, and 
edible 91%4c. At Chicago No. 1 was quoted 
at 714@734c, prime packer 8%@8%4c 
fancy 834@9c, and edible 9%c. 

STEARINE—The market was dull and 
heavy—in fact the undertone was weak, 
the market reflecting the limited demand 
for compound, oleo—New York selling at 
94@9x%c, a decline of about a half cent 
from last week while the stearine market 
at Chicago was reported quiet and easy, 
with oleo quoted at 9t4c. 

OLEO OIL—The market was barely 
steady, with demand limited. At New 
York extra was quoted at 14%4c, medium 
12%c, lower grades 11@11%c. At Chi- 
cago extra was quoted at 14@14%c 





SEE PAGE 37 FOR LATER MARKETS, 





LARD OIL—The market was quiet and 
with prices off 1%: to “ec from 
last week, although the better grades were 
relatively firm. At New York edible was 
quoted at 1l3c, extra No. 1 at 11%c, No 
lat 10%c and No. 2 at 10%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—The market was 
quite weak, prices declining ™% to lc per 
lb. compared with last week, with raw 
materials lower, and consumers’ demand 
very quiet. At New York pure was quot- 
ed at 1314c, extra at 1034c, No. 1 at 10%c, 
and cold pressed at 17c. 

GREASES—A little more activity was 
noticeable, and the market, east and west, 
showed a better undertone, the result of 
the stiffening in tallow. Sales of six hun- 
dred barrels of choice white grease at 
equal 9c seaboard were reported for ex- 
port from Chicago. Inquiry in the east 
was more general in character, and yellow 
an id choice house at New York were held 
at 7c, A White quoted at 8c, B White at 
734c, and choice White at 9%c. At Chi- 
cago brown was quoted at 6@6%c, yellow 
65,@7c, B White 7@7%c, A White 74@ 
734¢, and choice White 1K@Be. 

ae 
CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, February 20.—Latest quota- 
tions on chemicals and soapmakers’ sup- 
plies are as follows: 

Seventy-six per cent caustic soda, $3.75@ 
3.91 per ewt.; 98% powdered caustic soda, 
$4.16@4.56 per cwt.; 58% carbonate of 
$2.04@2.19 per cwt. 

Clarified palm oil in casks of 2,000 Ibs., 


weaker, 


soda, 


77,@8c |b.; olive oil foots 10%4@1034c Ib.: 
mast India Cochin cocoanut oil, 14¢ Ib.; 
Cochin grade cocoanut oil, domestic, 1034 
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@l1l1c lb.; Ceylon grade cocoanut oil, 10@ 
10;c Ib 

Prime summer yellow cottonseed oil, 
114%4@@11%c lb.; soya bean oil, 124%@ 
1234¢ lb.; linseed oil, 96@97c gallon; crade 
corn oil in barrels, 1134@12c lb.; peanut 
oil in barrels, New York, deodorized 15%c 
lb.; peanut oil in tanks, f.o.b. mills, 12c lb. 

Extra tallow, f.o.b. seller's plant, 8lec 
lb.; dynamite glycerine, nominal 15%4@ 
Gr lb.; saponified glycerine, nominal 
114@1134c lb.; crude soap glycerine, nom- 
inal 10%c 1b; chemically pure glycerine, 
nominal 16% lb.; prime packers grease, 
nominal 7@7%4c lb. 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Feb. 19, 1924—There is 

practically no demand for tankage in this 

section. The fertilizer manufacturers will 
not buy until they have shipped out more 
of their stocks of mixed fertilizer. 

As no recent sales of tankage have been 
made it is hard to tell what the market 
is and if stocks accumulate much more, 
low prices are bound to prevail. 


Cracklings are moving in extremely 
limited quantities and it does not look as 
though the market would improve much 
in the near future because of the very 
large stocks on hand. 

Nitrate is a little stronger 
little re-sale to be had. 


— fo - 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of western dressed meats and 


local slaughter under federal inspection 
for New York City, N. Y., are officially 
reported for the week ending February 16, 
1924, with comparisons, as follows: 


and very 


Week Cor. 
ending Previous week 
Western dressed meats: Feb. 16. week. 1923. 
Steers, carcasses .... 8,40014 6,892 6,869 
Cows, carcasses ..... 1,073 1,137 1,224 
Bulls, carcasses ..... 240 230 715 
Veal, carcasses ...... 10,812 11,599 8,274 
Hogs and pigs ....... 383 160 3,375 
Lambs, carcasses .... 20,878 24,908 24,594 
— carcasses... . 6,729 4,912 5,934 
Beef, cuts, lbs. ...... 215.911 277,111 129,677 
Pork, cuts, lbs. ..... 1,458,723 1,544,868 1,472,679 

Local ‘slaughters: 

COE 6. 6 cseevoestaete 10,483 9,617 10,067 
CONNOR cada ne-vsiciee<'s 11,317 13,640 10,636 
BINS Sackeedge Seemed 70,371 64,383 58,420 
ee ere 43,025 38,720 32,654 
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Packinghouse By-Products Markets 


Blood. 


Chicago, February 20, 1924. 
There is not much doing in the blood 


market this week. Stocks are rather 
light. 

Unit ammonia. 
Ground 


Cec cccccccccccccccecsccosceseess $3.50@3.60 
3.30@3.40 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 


Plentiful stocks of digester hog tank- 
age materials are being offered, but the 
market is not much changed. 

Unit Ammonia. 


Ground, 10 to 12%, ammonia ............ $2.75@2.85 
Unground, 10 to 12%, ammonia .......... 2.40@2. 
Unground, 7 to 9% ammonia ............. 2.25@2.35 


Fertilizer Tankage Materials. 


The fertilizer tankage materials market 
has been receiving a little demand for 
future delivery, but it has not come. up 
to expectations. 

Unit ammonia. 


High grade, ground, 10-110, ammonia.. Sas > 65@ Fy = 
Lower grade, ground, 6-907, ammonia.... 2.40@ 2 

Medium to high grade, unground....... eee 2.10@2. 35 
Low gerade and country rend., unground.. 1.75@ 2.00 
ME Eb core sce's ae dichew ks antes scecen 2.25@ 2.35 
Grinding hoofs, Slaw tee8, GEV... ccccses 26.00@28.00 


Bone Meals. 


still very 
over last 


market is 
with not much change 


The bone meals 
quiet, 
week. 


Per ton. 
Raw bone meal .........ccceccesceess -$20,.00@28.00 
a a ee hae 20.00@22.00 
Steamed, unground 14.00@16.00 


Cracklings. 


There has been a little trading in 
cracklings at 60c shipping point: 

ton. 
-$40.00@50.00 
: 80.00@35.00 


Pork, according to grease and quality . 
Beef, according to grease and quality 


Bones, Horns and Hoofs. 


Che market for bones is active, while 
the hoof market is quiet. 
POU Se! a ein wiasy Wa Gs ata Bae ale ae weehne $190.00@ 200.00 
Pele NE ck 'Cs FAN aaN A ca el ck ene cee 90.00@ 100.00 
Te IE aS wkd sre ststa'a Wawa Kaka s Bak 65.00@ 75.00 
NE OES ering 01654 oda aa aka ole hae as 80.00@ 85.00 
Heofs, black and striped, unassorted .. 28.00@ 30.00 
Hoofs, white, unassorted.............. 40.00@ 45.00 
Round shin bones, unassorted, heavies. 65.00@ 70.00 
tound shin bones, unassorted, lights.. 55.00@ 60.00 
Flat shin bones, unassorted, heavies... 50.00@ 55.00 
Flat shin bones, unassorted, lights.... 40.00@ 45.00 
Thigh bones, unassorted, heavies ...... 75.00@ 80.00 
thigh bones, unassorted, lights ...... 65.00@ 70.00 


Glue and Gelatin Stock. 


Jaws, skulls and knuckles are quoted 
at a $33.00 top. Junk bones, $27.00 last 


paid. 
Per ton. 

CGR oc ci atcteceerdkceneesnaecounul $25.00@30.00 
Edible pig skin stripe .......ccccccccces 75.00@ 85.00 
Rejected manufacturing bones........... 40. 00@ 42. 00 
BE PEND once cccccccncccecceeesesscece 2 @22.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles........ 31.00@33.00 
Junk and hotel kitchen bones............ 25.00@ 27.00 
Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings...... 19.00@21.00 


Animal Hair. 







The hog hair market is still quiet. Re- 
cent quotations follow, delivered, Chicago 
basis: 

Field and coil dried, winter, Ib............ 214 @3c 

Proceesed, winter Ib.............:5 6 @ie 

TRC a catia eds eiarendes 714 @8e 

Cattle switches (110 for 100): each. 2% @4c 

Horse mane hair, green, Ib........ » @10¢ 

Unwashed dry horse mane hair, Ib........ 13c@15e¢ 
Pig Skin Strips. 

There is litthe demand for pig skin 
strips. Buyers’ ideas are up a little and 


some trading has developed. Sellers have 
asked Sc per lb., basis Chicago, while buy- 


ers are offering 4c for No. 1 tanning 
grades, and around 334c to 4c for Nos. 
2 and 
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GERMAN FAT SITUATION. 
(Continued from page 28.) 
included in 1913 and 1922 figures, amount- 
ing in 1913 to 147,300 head, 145,800 of 
which came from Russia. In 1922 the 
imports were 79,813 head, chiefly from 
Servia, and from the Baltic states via 
Memel. Imports during the first half of 
1922 and 1923 were 60,078 and 19,009 re- 

spectively. 
Factors 
Aside from 
ucts, number 


Affecting Production. 

the demand for such prod- 
of hogs and feed supplies 
are the most important factors affecting 
production of pork fats. 

At the close of 1922, prospects did not 
seem especially favorable for increased 
numbers of hogs in Germany during 
1923. The national herd had decreased 
over 7% during the year and the domestic 
feed situation was not particularly bright. 
Feeding authorities, moreover, estimated 
that between 20 and 25% of the pre-war 
German pig production depended upon 
imports of foreign concentrates, largely 
barley, of which three million tons had 
been secured from Russia in pre-war 
years. 1922 imports of these products, 
as we have seen, have fallen very low. 
The potato crop, however, had been ex- 
ceptionally large. 

Domestic Supplies on Increase 

During the first half of 1923 pork 
production prospects changed, slaugh- 
tering during the first quarter decreased 
33% compared with the previous year, 
and the Prussian hog census for June, 
which may fairly be taken as representa- 
tive of all Germany, shows that there 
has been a large increase in the number 
of swine. Spring pigs are 25% more 
numerous than a year ago, and brood 


sows have increased 16%. All pigs are 
about 10% more numerous than last 
year. Census figures follow: 


PRUSSIAN HOG CENSUS* 
June 1. 1922 June 1. 1922 


Pig-holding . -2,819.549 2,756,770 


householders 





Farrows less than 8 wks. ......2,244.545 

Young pigs less than 6 mos.. .4,638,165 

pears fess than 2 yr........... 31.045 

Brood sows less than 1 yr..... 418,937 

All other pigs less than 1 yr.....1,133.003 

soars 1 year and more........ 28.020 7 
Brood sows 1 year and older.. 625.013 560.383 
All pigs 1 year and older.... 141,902 133,991 


9.460.720 8,683,936 

*Owing to the occupation of the Ruhr District, the 
totals given are probably less than the actual num- 
ber of hogs because of the difficulties experienced in 
securing figures. 

The domestic feed factor, as previously 
shown, is now more favorable than at 
any time since before the war on the 
strength of 1923 crops. For a time, dur- 
ing the stabilization of the mark in the 
spring of the present year, it was also 
profitable to imports concentrates for 
feeding purposes, and it is likely to again 
become profitable, now that the mark 
has about run its course. 

All in all, the situation is favorable fot 
substantial increases in domestic produc- 
tion and supplies of hogs and pork prod- 
ucts 

Bacon and Fresh Pork. 

4 substantial amount of German pork 

fat supplies is in the form of imported 


bacon and fresh pork. Net imports of 
these commodities in 1912-13 and 1922 
were as follows (fresh pork carcasses 


are taken as yielding 40% fat, and bacon, 


which consists primarily of fat backs 

and other fat cuts, has been figured at 
an 80% yield): 

FRESH PORK. 

Gross Wt. Fat Yield. 

tons. ons. 

1112-13 . 16.143 6.457 

1922 6,890 2,756 

BACON. 

1912-13 be kate OIE 1.933 1,543 

1922 eee cunctiewes oe 22.670 

In 1912-13 about 50% of the fresh pork 

came from Holland, while the next larg- 

est source was Russia. American ship- 


ments were so small that they were not 
listed In 


States 


1922, 
supplied 


the United 
one-half, or 


however, 
than 


more 
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4,080 tons, while Holland supplied about 
440 tons. 


Germany Now Wants Bacon. 


A bright spot in the American fat trade 
is the sale of bacon to Germany. Pre- 
war Germany was nearly self-supplying 
in regard to bacon production. Meat from 
barley-fed swine was much preferred 
and although it ranged about 6% more 
expensive than maize, that grain was 
largely used for pig feeding. 

Necessity has overcome preference, 
however, and practically all the increased 
bacon imports shown above for 1922 came 
from the United States, probably because 
of the high fat-content of American bacon. 
The largest imports have occurred at 
times of lowest home production. 

The Lard Situation. 


Germany has been for many years, ex- 
cluding the war period, one of the United 
States’ most important foreign outlets 
for lard. The imports of lard into Ger- 
many, furthermore, have been almost en- 
tirely of American origin. 

This situation has arisen largely be- 
cause of American methods of producing 
pigs and American methods of marketing 
and packing pork, all of which have com- 
bined to give the United States large 
quantities of lard for export, while other 
important pig raising countries have 
practically no exportable surplus. 

Furthermore, under American methods 
of refining lard keeps in good condition 
for months, while the lard from smaller 
producing countries does not have such 
good-keeping qualities. Consequently, the 
lard trade is essentially American trade. 

Total German imports for the years 
1912-13 were 117,675 tons, of which 94.3% 
or 111,100 tons, came from the United 
States. 

Situation After the War. 
_ With the enormous post-war reduction 
in German pork fat production and the 
shortage in other fat supplies, an opor- 
tunity was given for increased sales of 
American lard, and for the years 1920 
and 1921 there was a substantial growth 
in this trade over pre-war figures. The 
following tabulation shows total imports 
for the years mentioned, and the share 
received from the United States: 

German Lard Imports (tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


a From U. 8. Total. 
1912-13 TTT EC Tere Perr rrr 111,100 117,675 
MMT Supt wseseseWannhpeaesiteere 125,790 136,038 
DLC chit vin ckatnsseeetieuh ee ask =rkeuk 161,162 
My ‘ccteankiesewsdseeseiee seus 63,153 72,000 
_ 2s 5 ee ees A 62,500 70,729 


Imports in 1922, in dropping to 72,000 
tons, decreased 55% in one year. These 
total figures for imports in 1922 may ap- 
pear to be in contradiction to the statis- 
tics of shipments from America to Ger- 
many, but American figures naturally 
could not show re-exports from Germany, 
and from indications received from some 
of the American packers’ agents in 
Germany, it apears that perhaps 50% of 
the lard receipts in Hamburg in 1922 
were forwarded on to Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Hungary, Holland, Poland, and 
other countries. 

Decreased Lard Imports in 1922. 

So far as Germany is concerned, the 
chief reasons for this great drop in Ameri- 
can lard trade were as follows: 

(1) Slightly increased slaughtering in 
1922 over 1921, with the increase crowded 
largely into the first half of the year, a 
fact probably influencing importations. 
A reaction towards holding pigs on the 
farms, however, came in the summer of 
1922, For other animals the increased 
slaughtering in 1922 over 1921 was some- 
what more important. 

(2) Changes in the general economic 
situation incident to the fall of the mark, 
made it increasingly difficult to purchase 
supplies abroad. 

(3) The competition of other fats with 
lard, particularly vegetable fats and mar- 
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garine. This, without doubt, was one of 
the most important factors explaining 
the decrease in lard purchases. At least, 
the sales of these products represented a 
strength of competition that does not 
seem to be fully realized. 

Exports of lard to Germany from the 
United States mounted up early in 1923, 
during the months of. mark stabilization, 
to the highest point since the war, at a 
time when the seasonal trend is usually 
downward. On the resumption of cur- 
rency depreciation, however, a rapid de- 
cline set in. Monthly figures for the first 
ten months of 1921, 1922 and 1923 are 
as follows: 












U. S. lard to Germany by months. 
Month 1921 1922 1923 Aver. Ex. 
Marks per 
Tons Tons Dollar 
a 9,230 9,458 13.700 
February 15,210 15,094 26,316 
March ........ 11,893 12,570 21,277 
rrr! 3,584 24,390 
BT. gsccheuven 5,923 4,138 5.455 
PDS oa saicsseie 15,029 9,096 100.000 
ol ere 13,256 10.514 2,940,000 
August ....... 21,651 11,486 0,000 
September . 26,927 8,269 
October ......0- 7,636 11,597 





German figures show imports of 44,221 
tons of lard during the first six months 
of 1922 and 70,729 tons during the corres- 
ponding period of 1923. 


Factors Affecting Demand for Pork and 
Pork Products. 

There are three important factors that 
will in the future affect German demand 
for American pork and pork products, 
namely: (1) German production of those 
products; (2) Competition of cheaper 
fats: and (3) The reduced external buy- 
ing power of Germany. 

American post-war pork exports ap- 
pear to have been of a temporary nature, 
taking the place of home production. 
It has been shown that prospects are 
favorable for substantially increased Ger- 
man production of hogs. This increase 
will probably be reflected very largely in 
fresh pork. America was not a source 
of imports if pork in 1912-13, and with 
no prospect of increased importing power 
in Germany in the near future, our post- 
war exports of pork to Germany are very 
likely to disappear, or at least be seri- 
ously curtailed. German bacon imports 
will also probably be curtailed, though to 
a less extent than the fresh pork trade. 
Post-war bacon imports have consisted 
largely of fat American bacon, bought 
chiefly because of its fat content. 

Lard imports will also probably be 
somewhat decreased because of increased 
home production, but Germany was one 
of our largest customers before the war, 
and may be expected to consume large 
quantities in the future. 


Competition of Cheaper Fats. 

The most important factor affecting the 
demand for lard is the competition of 
cheaper fats. It has both immediate and 
future significance because vegetable fats 
are inherently cheaper than animal fats. 
Other things being equal, however, con- 
sumers have a preference for lard. The 
German fat trade in general- and manu- 
facturers of competing products in par- 
ticular, on the other hand, are apparently 
doing everything possible to overcome 
this preference. They are well organized, 
seem to be well supplied, and are doing a 
much larger business than before the 
war. 

There are many uses for which vege- 
table oil compounds are not suitable or 
are as yet not entirely satisfactory, but 
on the whole they are proving very suc- 
cessful and seem destined to find wider 
and increased use, to a considerable ex- 
tent at the expense of lard. 

The factor of reduced buying power 
emphasizes the two factors first men- 
tioned. It gives added incentive to 
German production and to increased use 
of the most economical fats. 

[EDITOR'S NOTE.—-The next installment 
of this report will discuss vegetable oils.] 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is Official Organ of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, South Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ 


Market Active and Weak—Liquidation 
Continues—Cash Trade Reports Poor— 
Sentiment Mixed—Lard Weaker—Gov- 
ernment Report a Surprise. 


The market for cotton oil futures on the 
New York Produce Exchange the past 
week has been quite active and weak, the 
market continuing its downward course, 
interrupted by temporary rallies, with the 
undertone heavy and with prices in new 
low ground for the downward movement 
and for the season again this week. Con- 
tinuation of heavy liquidation in March, 
and selling of the distant months by tired 
longs, placed a lead upon the list that has 
not been readily digested, while outside 
conditions have not improved to any ex- 
tent, and continue more or less of a bur- 
den on oil prices. 

The drastic break in cotton materially 
unsettled the confidence of longs, and al- 
though the professional element tried sev- 
eral times, in vain, to bring about a rally, 
support was lacking on the bulges, and the 
locals found considerable difficulty in get- 
ting out themselves when the market 
started downward. A feature the past 
week was considerable speculative buying 
on small stop-less orders, which were 
caught time and again on the setbacks. 


Association and the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


Government Report a Surprise. 

The Government report, showing Janu- 
ary consumption of 203,000 bbls. of oil, 
against expectations of 165,000 to 175,000 
bbls., caught the trade by surprise and 
brought about an upturn at one time of 
nearly a quarter cent a pound. But even 
this bulge was not maintained, the techni- 
cal position being weakened by the cover- 
ing that followed the report, and the mar- 
ket breaking sharply the following day, 
when there was a lack of buying from the 
South, partly due to wire trouble owing 
to a storm which overspread the entire 
country. 

A close analysis of the report showed 
January consumption some 39,000 bbls. less 
than for the same month last year, and 
showed the visible stocks in all positions 
to be 66,000 bbls. more than a year ago, 
notwithstanding the fact that seed receipts 
to date have been smaller than last year, 
although the cotton crop is considerably 
larger. 

The unsettled conditions in other mar- 
kets, brought about by the Washington 
investigation, naturally extended to cotton 
oil, and accounted for part of the. weak- 
ness, but the chief feature against the mar- 
ket continued to be the lack of noticeable 





improvement in cash trade. Compound 
demand was very slow, according to re- 
ports, all interests cutting prices about a 
half cent a pound to 12@12%c according 
to brand. Notwithstanding this cut, pure 
lard was reported still under-selling com- 
pound in many sections. At last the lard 
stocks have begun to accumulate, the Chi- 
cago mid-month statement showing an in- 
crease of over eight million pounds the 
first half of February, with the total stock 
18,271,000 lbs. against 9,645,000 at the end 
of January, and 9,331,000 lbs. in mid-Feb- 
ruary last year. 
Hog Run Continued: Large. 

The hog run continued large, although 
weather conditions interfered somewhat 
with the hog movement this week. At any 
rate, hog receipts continued to materially 
exceed last year, while the English dock 
strike shut off demand from that country, 
but a fair continental lard demand was 
reported almost daily. 

In some quarters, recently bearish, a 
change in sentiment was noted, and it was 
felt that the market had worked itself 
down to a point where 1t was a better buy 
on the breaks than a sale on the bulges. 
The leading bearish interests, however, 
could see no change in the situation, ex- 
cepting the decline in prices, and as this 
did not revive cash trade, they were in- 
clined to feel that the May delivery would 
sell below the ten-cent levels. 

Refiners were actively absorbing the 
March liquidation, and transferring hedges 
to May and July, the March showing some 
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disposition to narrow its discount some- 
what. However, there is still a fair-sized 
open interest in the March position, and it 
has been pretty well established that over 
5,000 bbls. of March will be delivered on 
contracts. 

Next Wednesday is first March tender- 
day, so that it is more than likely that fur- 
ther liquidation will be noted, following 
the tenders. Crude markets were dull, 
southeast selling at 85c and Texas as low 
as 8%c, with offerings generally light, and 
the V alley showing the greater disposition 
to hold. 

Total disappearance of refined oil for the 
month was apparently 203,000 bbls. against 
145,000 bbls. the previous month and 242,- 
600 bbls. last year. The visible supply of 
oil and seed was equal to 1,144,000 bbls., 
against 1,192,000 bbls. the previous month 
and 1,078,000 bbls. last year. 


Visible Supply Increased. 

The visible supply increased for the 
month 48,000 bbls. against a decrease last 
year of 96,000 bbls. 

The total disappearance of refined oil 
for six months this year has been 
1,171,000 bbls., or 235,000 bbls. less than 
the total disappearance for six months last 
year. 

The apparent disappearance of seed, 
crude and refined oil for the month was 


220,000 bbls. 
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The Census Bureau Report on Cotton- 
seed Oil and Its Products is as follows: 


COTTONSEED. 
1923-24. 1922-93. 
Biack Awegest Do cisscccssas 000 
Received at mills 6 months 2,975,000 3,021,000 
Crushed same time......... 2,404,000 2,502,000 
On hand January 3ist...... 578,000 528,000 
CRUDE OIL. 
Stock August Ist........... 5,036,000 6,905,000 
Produced 6 months......... 707,519,000 759,780,000 
Shipped out same time..... oo 846,000 696,763,000 
Stock January 3ist......... 136,348,000 95,787,000 
REFINED OIL. 
ied Bee: Bee. oa scicesss 137,998,000 163,851,000 
Produced six months....... 506,430,000 596,273,000 
Stock January 3lst......... 175,930,000 197,528,000 
Exports six months, crude. 15,730,000 15,908,000 
Exports six months, refined 7,899,000 26,925,000 


REFINED COTTONSEED ent 


1922-23. 

Stock August Ist........... 137,998, oof 163,851,000 
Produced six months...... '506,430 ,000 596,273,000 
TD GD og. cceseccsnvcee 644,358,000 760,124,000 
Stock January 3ist......... 175,930,000 197,528,000 
Consumption domestic and 

export 6 months.......... 468,498,000 562,596,000 
Equal in barrels............ 1,171,000 1,406,000 


Government details on crude cottonoil 
follow: 





On Hand 
Manufactured Mills 
Feb. 1. 

Alabama 5,223,586 
Arkansas 7,489,801 
J ire i 7,078,037 
Louisiana ,390, 4,740,037 
Mississippi ¥ J 15,837,528 
North Oarolima ........0.0. 70,594,164 9,423,021 
PL gs icveeaessansensae 46,407,199 17,097,161 
ee: GR cco ccensenes 44, 080, 197 5,073,235 
OPT er re 36, 815, 117 4,091, 
TORRE ccccscvncvcnesenesese 269,978,629 * 849, 
NT aa 32,576,207 670. "810 
NE ROD, ccs onunesne 707,519, '386 110: ‘573, 720 


Analysis of Report. 


Seed receipts 6 months 2,975,000 tons, or 
46,000 less than last year. 

Seed crushed 6 months 2,404,000 tons, or 
98,000 less than last year. 

Seed on hand Feb. Ist 578,000 tons or 
50,000 more than last year 

Crude produced 6 months 707, 519,000 Ibs. 
or 50,000 .less than last year. 

Crude on hand Feb. 1, 136,348,000 Ibs., 
or 40,561,000 more than 1923. 

Refined oil produced six months 506,- 
430,000 Ibs., or 90,000,000 less than last 
year. 
~ Refined on hand, Feb. 1, 175,930,000 Ibs. 
or 21,598,000 less than last year. 

Refined stocks Feb. Ist 440,000 bbls.— 
last year 494,000. 
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January consumption 203,000 bbls.—last 
year 242,000 

Consumption six months 1,171,000 bbls. 
—last year 1,406,000 

Average monthly consumption, first six 
months, 195,000 bbls.—last year 236,000. 

Visible Stocks Heavier. 

Visible stocks, refined, all 
1,144,000 bbls. —last year 1,078,000 

The present visible of 1,144,000 bbls. 
would give 190,000 bbls. per month for 
consumption next six months, and leave 
for carry-over the seed receipts from this 
time forward. 

Average monthly consumption last six 
months last year 157,500 bbls. 

Consumption last six months last year 
945,000 bbls. If distribution is the same 
the last six months of this season, there 
is sufficient oil in the visible to satisfy 
this demand at present, leave 200,000 bbls. 
for carry-over, to which would have to be 
added seed receipts after Feb. 1st. 

Exports, crude and refined, 23,629,000 
Ibs., a year ago 42,833,000. 

The falling off in exports accounts for 
48,000 bbls. of the drop in distribution 
compared with last year, so that domes- 
tic consumption, six months, has fallen 
off 187,000 bbls. 

The visible stocks decreased 48,000 bbls. 
in January, while last year they decreased 
96,000. 


© ee 


Reecipts Smaller. 

Seed receipts are smaller, to date, than 
last year, notwithstanding the larger cot- 
ton crop, and from this it is argued that 
seed receipts after Feb. Ist will be larger 
than a year ago. 

The larger part of the stocks are held by 
the south in the shape of seed and crude. 

Six months’ production of refined oil 
was 506,430,000 Ibs. from 557,237,000 lbs. of 
crude, indicating a refining ioss of slightly 
more than 9%. 

A crush of 2,403,566 tons of seed pro- 
duced 707,519,386 lbs. of crude, indicating 
a crush of slightly more than 294 lbs. of 
crude oil per ton of seed. 

Out of 136,348,000 Ibs. of crude oil on 
hand, southern states hold 110,574,000— 
Tex., South Car. and Miss. holding 56,000,- 
000 Ibs. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market transac- 
tions: 


Thursday, February 14, 1924. 


ange— —Closing— 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

CS) re : O00 A oss 
SS SeaeP so ODD S ...5 
Mar... ..... 4300 1035 1025 1029 a 1030 
NC er .... 1045 a 1060 
| eee 5200 1077 1068 1070 a 1072 
atMe? «Sew eae 1075 @ 1086 
BO. Ss ose 5500 1100 1090 1091 a 1093 
LA ee een ies eece SUE Be 180s 
BEBE ob sks- eee ue . 1083 a 1087 


Total sales, including switches, 17,000 P. 
Crude S. E. 8621 bid. 


Friday, February 15, 1924. 


nge— —Closing— 
e Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
SS ee ene , Sa a 
MES: 2.5. 055% “975 a 1035 
BE ers! wie wie 6300 1016 “999 1000 a 1001 
See a oni ... 1020 a 1035 
BROWS ais) sen os 9900 1058 1041 1041 a 1043 
BRR os ean .-. 1056 a 1065 
July. -. oes. 8600 1082 1065 1066 a 1068 
RO co icine 500 1080 1080 1073 a 1076 
sept. . .. 1058 a 1062 


Total sales, including switches, 30,500 P. 
Crude S. E. 86214-900. 


Saturday, February 16, 1924. 


—Range— —Closing— 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
BRE 3c cuvthmcapen MBE teas tren 
PURI. 30s anes <5 each wa’ cu Ge ee a Said 
Mar... ..... 2900 998 993 994 a 997 
ee s «as 2015. 1030 
OT errr 8900 1038 1032 1034 a 1035 
US eee 100 1047 1047 1040 a 1052 
July... ..... 4500 1062 1057 1060 a 1062 
Nee . 1067 a 1075 
Sept. . -. 1055 a 1060 


Total sales, including switches, 21,800 P. 
Crude S. E. 862%4 noml. 
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Monday, February 18, 1924. 
ange— -—Closing— 
Sales. . High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


SPOG G50 ween . so SROOR, 

Feb. . 970 a 1035 
Mar... ..... 4000 1011 990 993 : 994 
PGES ca eGR ae ene 546) ROO OLD 
May 3400 1053 1031 1031 a 1033 
June 300 1070 1055 1040 a 1055 
July. 6200 1078 1056 1056 a 1058 
Aug. . 1062 a 1067 
Sept. . "300 1068 1058 1057 a 1060 


Total sales, including switches, 15,400 P. 
crude S. E. 862% noml. 


Tuesday, February nd 1924. 


—Rang —Closing— 

Sales. leew Low. Bid. Asked. 

POE aos es wiv is ee oe 
MOD. 5) Auten 990 a 1050 
(CY eee 5400 1016 1005 1011 a 1013 
cc Sacre 1025 a 1050 
MAY. Ss. 6054. 8200 1057 1046 1049 a 1050 
JUNE. 6 sane: dade, aGeeo ance MUO a Lone 
July... ..... 8500 1085 1070 1077 a 1079 
AUG ics cans 1083 a 1089 
Sept. . 1800 1088 1072 1080 a 1085 


Total sales, + rere switches, 29,500 P. 
S. E. 862% b 


Ba Boal ary © 20, 1924. 


High. i Close. 
Spots ere 7 ae jae aoe 
Feb... ..... 100 1000 1000 OF8H 8s <.<-c 
Mar... ..... 4600 1013 992 992 a 994 
Apr... ..... 100 1035 1035 1015 a 1023 
May........ 2200 1054 1029 1029 a 1031 
WURGS. 5- ees «sae L084 @ 1055 
Was auerer 5000 1081 1054 1054 a 1056 
Aug... ..... 2200 1085 1097 1058 a 1062 
Sept. . 100 1090 1090 1055 a 1068 


Total sales, including switches, 15,900 P. 
Crude S. E. noml. 
Thursday, February 21, 1924. 

Closing net gains were 5 to 20 points. 
Sales 18,500 barrels Prime crude, 8,6714@ 
8.75c; prime summer yellow spot, 9.75c 
bid; March closed, 9.99c; May, 10.34c; 
July, 10.69c, all bid. 





SEE PAGE 37 FOR LATER MARKETS, 


COCOANUT OIL—A weaker tone pre- 
vailed in this market, especially on the 
coast, with rumors of sales at 814c coast, 
and offerings of Ceylon at 8%c New York. 
Demand was limited, and the volume of 
business passing was small. Copra was 
dull and purely nominal at 53éc coast and 
55¢c New York. 

At New York Ceylon type in barrels 
‘was quoted at 9!4c, tanks coast 83c, tanks 
New York 85%c@8%c, edible 101%4@1034c. 
Cochin type barrels New York 10@10%c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Trade was very 
quiet, and the market steady, with offer- 
ings limited and rather steadily held. At 
New York crude in barrels was quoted at 
12@12%c, tanks New York 10%c, edible 
bbls. New York 13@13%4c, tanks coast 10c. 

PEANUT OIL—A very small trade 
was again reported, although rumors were 
current of sales of a car or two. At New 
York crude continued nominal with refined 
in barrels quoted at 154@16c. 

CORN OIL—The market was barely 
steady with the trade paying particular at- 
tention to the weakness in cotton oil. 
Some business was reported at 93<c f.o.b. 
mills, and sellers were rather firm in their 
ideas, but buyers were not inclined to 
climb for supplies. At New York crude 





in barrels was quoted at 11@11%c, tanks - 


Chicago 93%@9'%4c, refined barrels New 
York 1234@13c—cases $13.38. 

PALM OIL—Operations were on :a 
small scale, but the market on the whole 
had a firmer appearance, influenced by the 
stiffening in tallow, and the limited offer- 
ings from abroad, owing to the dockers’ 
strike in England. At New York Lagos 
spot and shipment were quoted at 8@8%c, 
and Niger spot and shipment at 7@7c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Trade was 
rather quiet, but the market was firm and 
quoted at 9@9%4c New York with fresh 
cable offerings light. 

SESAME OIL—An 


easier tone pre- 
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Packing Houses 


Cable Address: 
“Ernorbrown,"’ New York 





Gorman-Brown Engineering Corporation 


Specializing in the erection and equipment of 


Vegetable Oil Refineries 
Preserved Food Plants 


Executive Office 
Suite 901, Barrett Building, 40 Rector Street 


New York City 


Exclusive Engineers, Archifects and Builders of the Chain of Packing Houses 
and diversified staple Food Manufacturing Plants being established by the 
Confederated Home Abattoirs Corporation 


Telephone: 
Bowling Green 0684 








vailed, influenced entirely by the drop in 
cotton oil. Demand was noticeably less 
active, and it was said that consumers 
were quite unwilling at around the cotton 
oil level. At New York spot was quoted at 
12@12%c in bbls., while offerings for ship- 
ment from abroad were around 11%c. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Demand was 
limited, and the market was weak. P. S. 
Y. spot, barrels New York, was quoted at 
11@11%c, with store oil available consid- 
erably below .these figures. Southeast 
crude was 81%4@85%c—Valley and Texas 


nominal. 


=f 


COTTONSEED CRUSHERS MEET. 


The twenty-eight annual convention of 
the Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ As- 


sociation will be held in New Orleans, La., 
May 7th, 8th and 9th. 
The Rules Committee meeting will be 
held on May 5th and 6th. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Roosevelt. Reduced rates have been ob- 
tained on all railroads. 


TEXAS CRUSHERS TO MEET. 

The thirtieth annual meeting of the 
Texas Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
will be held in Galveston, Tex., June 9th, 
10th and 11th. The Rules Committee 
meeting will be held three days in ad- 
vance, on June 6th, 7th and 8th. Head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Galvez. 

eh Vee 


COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS. 
Exports of cottonseed oil from New 
York, Feb. 1 to Feb. 20, none. 





Statistics of Cottonseed and Products 


Cottonseed received, crushed, ané on hand, and cottonseed products manufactured, 
shipped out, on hand, and exported covering the six-month period ending Jan. 31, 1924, and 
1923, are reported by the U. S. Bureau of the Census as follows: 

‘Cottonseed received, crushed on hand, (tons). 


Received at mills* 
Aug. 1 to Jan. 31, 


1924. 
Cee cew eeeeeeeeecsccseecere 2,975,144 


pec ae 
Alaba 


Louisiana 
po eee 





South Carolina 

Tennessee ae 
, Re 
All other 





Crushed On hand at mills 

Aug. 1 to Jan. 31, January 31, 

1923. 1924. 1923. 1924. 192 
3,020,934 2,403,566 2,501,720 ae 693 527,777 
192,690 95,175 173,3 2,688 21,382 
250,502 139,162 195,021 is 202 49,980 
226,336 162,397 2, 23,099 45,471 
100,230 88,03: 88,211 19,255 11,495 
357, 941 185,775 286,257 44,760 71,978 
256,548 221, 212,883 53,542 44,351 
183,968 170,193 8,404 39,825 36,189 
133,730 142,5 116,866 21,306 18,072 
269,824 128,185 194, 232 22,148 75,770 
920,736 964,836 800,074 302,469 124,806 
128,429 105,762 103,904 19,399 28,283 


*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 12,786 tons and 13,168 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 77,810 tons and 
123,223 tons reshipped for 1924 and 1923, respectively. 


‘Cottonseed products manufactured, shipped out and on hance. 









ye — Produced —_ 1 | “— out Aug. On hand 

Item. to Jan. 3 1 to Jan. 31. Jan. 31. 
Crude oil *5, 105 “348 707,519, 386 599,845,875 *136,347,611 
(pounds) 6,905,409 759,779, 684 696,762,998 95,787,416 
Refined oil .. £138,112 ,489 9006,490,300 = = aceccccces 2175,929,732 
(pounds) “163, 851,360 [Serer ee 197,528,227 
ee ae ee 49.791 1,100,082 30, 219,229 
) 66,915 1,137,076 1,013,478 190,513 
15,654 682,147 532,016 165,785 
28,617 726,293 585,900 169,010 
a AE ee 27,569 485,712 343,908 169,373 
38,929 440,770 394,500 85,199 
DTS HEPES Perec rere 7,265 15,614 17,399 5,480 
(500-lb. bales) 1 34,342 41,585 49,304 26,623 
Grabbots, motes, etc............. 1923- 4 1,605 15,448 10,664 6,389 
CODE, BORON) 6o cs ceccscccecss 1922-3 1,428 11,163 9,657 2,934 


*Includes 1,032,229 and 5,428,981 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 1,170,910 


and 20,844,910 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 
tIncludes 3,783,784 and 8,974,655 pounds held by refiners, 
other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 8,670,531 and 9,2 
facturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, ete., August 1, 


Produced from 557,236,997 pounds crude oil. 


Exports of cottonseed products for six months ending January 31: 
Refined oil, 
1923, 150,361 tons. 


15,730,246 Ibs.; 1923, 15,908,150 Ibs. 
Cake and meal, 1924, 76,434 tons; 
1923, 17,016 running bales. 


1923 and January 31, 1924, respectively. 
brokers, re and warehousemen at places 
37,275 pounds in transit to manu- 
1923, and January 31, 1924, respectively. 


Crude oil, 1924, 
Br, 26,924,603 Ibs. 
35,675 running bales; 


1924, 7,898,879 Ibs.; 


Linters, 1924, 
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Ye Gods! There goes profits 
and the wifés new dress 


He is a sausage manufacturer 


without mechanical refrigeration, bumping his head against a stone 


trying to manufacture quality sausage without absolute temperature 
control. It just can’t be done—and quality counts. 


With Baker System Refrigeration you can get real temperature control 
at a low cost. Pure ice can usually be manufactured cheaper than it 
can be bought. Really, it will pay you to investigate. 

Submit your refrigerating problems to Baker Engineers. They have 
long been experts in all phases of meat refrigeration and will advise 
you without obligation in any way. 


Increased manufacturing facilities now permit us to quickly design 
build, and install all Baker Plants. 


Baker Ice Machine Co., Inc. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


SYSTEM 





RE > F 34 T re! ERATION Baker Slow Speed Compressors 


Wear Longer 

















Diamond Crystal Salt 
Insures A Mild Cure 


The unusual purity of Diamond Crystal Salt is made 
possible by the Alberger process, which is used ex- 
clusively in its manufacture. This process produces 
a flaky grain, which crushes to a powder as it is rubbed 
into the meat, assuring quick penetration. 

The mildness of Diamond Crystal is due to its purity. 
It does not sear or burn the meat, but develops the 


fine, natural flavor. 
To obtain a mild cure, use 


“The Salt That’s All Salt” 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT oe. 


St. Clair, Mich. 
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THURSDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions 

Hog products steadier at the close of 
the week, with improvement in British 
strike, fair export demand for lard and 
iat backs, and commission house buying, 
but packers selling small bulges checking 
upturns. Sentiment more mixed and 
Eastern lard exporters looking for good 
advance in lard in the next four to six 
weeks, 





Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton seed oil firmer evening up holiday 
and week end lighter offerings with locals 
more bullish and buying liberally for upturn. 
Liquidation continued in mild way and 
fears tenders March next week checking 
advances. Rally in cotton having influence 
and trade watching lard very closely. Cash 
business remains small but many are look- 
ing for material improvement cash /busi- 
ness during March. 

Quotations on cotton seed oil at Thurs- 


day noon, were:.February, $9.75 bid; 
March, $9.99@10.00; May, $10.69@10.70; 
June, $10.40@10.55;. July, $10.34@10.36; 
August, $10.73@10.78; September, $10.70@ 
10.85. 
Tallow. 

Extra tallow is rumored to have sold at 

83gc nom. 


Oleo Oil and Stearine. 


Stearine 93¢c nom. 
—-—_—- 
THURSDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
New York, February 21, 1924——Spot 
lard at New York, prime western, $11.70@ 
11.80; middle western, $11.55@11.65; city 
steam, $11.50; refined, continent $12.25; 


South American, $12.50, Brazil kegs, 
$13.50; compound, $12.00@12.25. 
Liverpool Provision Markets. 
Liverpool, February 21, 1924— (By 


Cable.)—Quotations today: Spot lard, 1s; 
February, 69s; May, 67s 3d; September, 68s 
3d. Other products not quoted on account 
of the dock strike. 


Hull Oil Market. 


Hull, England, February 21, 1924—(By 
Cable.—Refined cottonseed oil, 49s, crude 
cottonseed oil, 44s. 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cabled reports of Argentine exports of 
beef this week up to February 21, 1924, 
show exports from that country were not 
available. 

Exports for the previous week were as 
follows: England, 159,253 quarters, to the 
continent, 98,165 quarters; to other ports, 
6,306. 

——— 


SOUTHERN MARKETS. 
Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 21, 1924—Few 
sales crude this week at 834c Valley. 
Forty-one per cent protein meal, $40.00@ 
40.50; loose hulls, $13.00. All markets dull 
with very little trading. 


NEW ORLEANS. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 21, 1924.—Crude 
firm at 8'%4c; Texas, 834c; Valley offerings 
extremely light. Refined steady; 36% 
meal, $40.90; 41% meal, $42.40; 43% meal, 
$44.40. Loose hulls, $14.30; sacked hulls, 
More 





$17.80, all delivered New Orleans. 
hopeful feeling all around. 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


TRADE GLEANINGS. 


The Rose City Cotton Oil Company’s 
mill at Little Rock, Ark., was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 


The mill of the International Vegetable 
Oil Co. at Augusta, Ga., recently burned 
with an estimated loss of $15,000. 


Louis Burk, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., plan 
to build a power house in connection with 
their plant, at a cost of $150,000. 


A new sausage plant has been erected 
at 406 Hawthorne avenue, Portland, Ore., 
under the management of Gus Lehr. 

S. G. Mitchell has been appointed man- 
ager of the National Provision Co, Easton, 
Pa., succeeding Harry Rea, who resigned. 

The packing plant of B.. A. Berry & 
Son, Toledo, Ohio, is being remodeled, and 
will be ready for occupancy again early 
next month. 

The Searcy Cotton Compress Co., Sear- 
cy, Ark., plans to rebuild their plant 
which was recently destroyed by fire with 
a $100,000 loss. 

The Federal Beef Co. has been incor- 
porated in New York City with a capital 
stock of $5,000 by N. Zimmerman, Jr., 
I. Sanders and S. Panzer. 

The Oil Mill & Fertilizer Works has 
been incorporated in Henderson, Tex., 
with a capital stock of $20,000 by Homer 
Harris, Sr., J. R. Alford and others. 

The name of the Krauz Casing Co., 247 
East 56th street, New York City, one of 
the well-known concerns in the casing 
trade, has been changed to the Krause 
Casing Co., Inc. 

The San Diego Oil Products Corpora- 
tion is erecting a cottonseed warehouse 
capable of storing 5,000 tons. The build- 
ing is being put up in Chuia Vista, a 
suburb of San Diego, Calif. 





Daily Market 


Service 


The DAILY MARKET SER- 
VICE, established to furnish the 
trade with authentic daily infor- 
mation of market prices and mar- 
ket transactions, is the latest addi- 
tion to THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER’S trade service. 

It includes market prices and 
transactions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, etc., together with 
daily hog market information, 
Board of Trade prices, etc. It 
covers export markets also. 

It is mailed each day at the 
close of trading, and a handsome 
leather binder is furnished to sub- 
scribers for the purpose of filing 
the daily reports for ready and 
permanent reference. Subscribers 
also are entitled to free telegraphic 
service (messages collect). 

Application for this service may 
be made to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. The cost is 
$1 per week, or $48 per year, pay- 
able in advance. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1924. 



























Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
o_O ae ea ee eS 1,000 11,000 2,000 
are 100 2,500 500 
I Saexecuewes ceca 500 16,500 800 
Dg eae ee ee 200 Cae” ‘eves 
Oe ee 100 See?) ewan 
Sioux City 500 17,000 1,000 
| ee 100 el eee 
Oklahoma City 100 RS 
Fort Worth ; . 400 weet” ees 
ee rar .. aero 
Lo a aE A 200 300 1,100 
fe es ee ot 100 i eee 
EPCRA Swe a3 .4;4, ocaGacdie’ 200 ae. snes 
Bee 200 5,000 100 
SS cai as enna ce aavate rs 100 1,500 
MIU Sales sfee coe nares 300 2,800 100 
Tuffalo .... cu. Coe 2,000 1.000 
Cleveland . 2.000 00 
Nashville, ee 
Toronto mee”. “waect 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1924. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Aree 88,000 15,000 
> A 11,000 12,000 5,000 
NI a 5 cise «ois cea aie aes 8,600 17,000 13,000 
Le oS 3,000 20,000 1,000 
rere. 3,000 10,500 4,000 
ee ae 500 14,000 1,500 
| eee 00 17,500 6,500 
Oklahoma City 900 . . ae 
Fort Worth .. 1,500 1,200 400 
Milwaukee 100 500 100 
err as 1,700 1,900 6,000 
NI ig 50die' sis 405s ears 1,000 2,000 200 
Bo Ee eee ee 1,600 st Serre 
err 1,200 4,000 
iy re 1,200 7,500 2 
i eer errr re 1,700 3,800 
i. RE RE  re 1.509 13,000 12,000 
CIE a cin caia'd cies eeaes 1,500 5,506 y 
Nashville, Tenn. ........ €00 i ee 
CE 90 ecareia'ains ais-0's slave 2,500 1,200 600 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1924. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep: 
Nak diva cieaed 12,000 44,000 12,000 
TROON CU 8 viiicc cc ccieus 11,000 14,000 6,000 
Gece idwna vc cc wees 9,000 21,000 13,000 
a ee 4,000 16,000 1,500 
OR ee 6,500 6,000 
POE GE cic sicacccuewer’ 3,700 16,000 1,00, 
So oisies 6 6 baie cciviccivic-s 2,300 14,500 500 
Oklahoma City ....... . 800 ore 
Fort Worth ... cae 1.000 ME 4) asain 
Milwaukee 600 3.000 2006 
Co eee 400 4.300 5,000 
MANE as a aie: stacey s waiee 300 1.800 200 
Ne INE Gv d 5 Varn are ake ae 400 Cb ree 
ree 800 7,000 100 
ol aay ne 100 2.000 300 
CERNE gos ens wee wae Wee 300 2.600 100 
|” AS A oe 100 3,000 1,400 
i) a ee 200 3.000 500 
Washville, "Fenn. ©. ... 6s: 100 1.700 Sa 
fo a Perey er 900 2.000 200 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 1924. 

Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 
CORI, 655 Sov iiceens cies 10,000 34,000 14,000 
pO ee 7.000 16,000 5,000 
Omaha ... 9,000 21,000 13,000 
St. Louis ... ... 3,500 20,000 1,000 
St. Joseph ... 4,000 14,000 9,000 
rie: 8 23,000 1,500. 
2 er 26,000 1,500 
CRiAnOmA Clty .0... ceeds 600 1,100 acaee 
Co ree 1.500 ae 
en ES ae 300 1.500 100 
IO ins sind 9:00 mameres 400 2,000 5,500 
a 200 1,700 100 
PN 5 a5 666.4 X 20.00.0040 700 1,100 
Indianapolis 800 8,000 100 
Pittsburgh 100 3,000 500 
Cincinnati ... Hanes ae 500 5,500 100 
PERE Sc cthechcatares nas 100 5.500 > 000 
Ol. ee 300 4.500 500 
Nashville, Tenn. ........ 100 1,600 
NED Sa ceewer anaes w 400 700 10€ 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1924. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ONG hare seer e oes ee 9,000 65,000 16,000 
Kansas City 14,000 5,000 
ne RRR a 22,000 12,000 
St. Louis 18,000 1,000 
St. Joseph 11,000 3,500 
Sioux City 18,000 2.000 
i See ee . 17,500 1,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 500 2 = eee 
Co a Ce rr 1,800 1,500 300 
A eee re Cee 600 2,500 200 
Vo ee or re 800 3.800 6,100 
I a ona 4-00 pens 200 1.500 600 
PO 1,000 12,000 100 
RIN Os ct -artis oaks aaa eee 3,000 300 
Cincinnati 500 5,000 100 
BF i coe a6, sional 4 4s 200 3,400 2,200 





FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 
Holiday. No market. 


1924. 


a ae 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from. New York, Feb. 1 
to Feb. 20 were 49,582,479 Ibs.; tallow, 
700,000 Ibs.; 3,361,800  Ibs.; 
stearine, none. 


greases, and 


a 

Do you know what to do—and what 
not to do—in killing and dressing a 
steer? Ask THE BLUE BOOK, the 
“Packer's Encyclopedia.” 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Chicago, Feb. 21, 1924. 
CATTLE.—Little net change was ap- 
parent in most slaughter classes during the 
week. Receipts ran more liberally both 
locally and at ten large markets. Ship- 
ping demand continued broad for better 


grades of weighty steers which closed 
strong to 15c higher. 
After price recessions early, reduced 


country loadings late in the week per- 
mitted lower grades of fed steers, with 
the possible exception of plain light year- 
lings to finish the period at about steady 
prices. 

Weighty matured steers sold upward to 
$11.70, a new high top for the year. No 
yearlings were eligible to exceed $11.25. 
Fed steers of value to cash at $7.50@ 
10.00 predominated. Fat cows at $4.75@ 
6.50 and beef heifers at $5.50@7.00 were 
most numerous. 

Heavy bologna bulls reached $5.25. <A 
“storm” market developed for veal calves, 
scarcity and broad outside demand urging 
prices $2.00@2.50 higher. 

HOGS.—Fluctuating values in direct 
sympathy with receipt figures marked 
trade during the current week and a com- 
bination of increased supplies and a more 
moderate shipping outlet permitted a 10@ 
15c drop in the general price schedule. Ap- 
proximately 71,000 went to outside ac- 
counts in four days out of receipts of 
228,600, or 14,000 short of the outgo last 
week. The extreme crest rose to $7.50 for 
the period but this was followed by a sev- 
ere decline and best weighty butchers to- 
day went at $7.25. 

SHEEP.—Another moderate week's 
supply accompanied by good shipping or- 
ders elevated fat lamb prices 5}0@75c. Mid- 
week losses left values around 50c higher 
at the close. Fat sheep and yearlings 
gained 25@60c, closing top. 

Best fat lambs during the week reached 
$15.75@15.50. Best recently clipped 
lambs topped at $12.90, bulk $12.25@12.75. 
Aged wethers made a new high mark at 
$10.75 and best fat ewes commanded 
$10.00. More abundant supplies of fat 
sheep at the close allowed an opportunity 
for sort and anything but top kinds re- 
ceived price cuts. 

— 


ST. LOUIS. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. ) 
East St. Louis, Ill., Feb. 21, 1924. 


CATTLE.—Featuring the cattle trade 
during the first four days of the current 
week were light receipts, absence of good 
steers and the relatively generous number 
of low priced, light weight common offer- 
ings. Compared with a week ago plain 
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lightweight steers are steady; other steers 
and light yearling mixed steers and heifers 
25c higher; beef cows, canners, cutters and 
stock steers steady; bologna bulls, 15@25c 
higher; light vealers, 50@75c higher. 

Top steers, $9.60; mixed yearlings, $9.00; 
bulks for week, steers, $475@9.15; heifers, 
$6.50@7.75; cows, $4.50@5.50; canners, 
$2.25@2.50; bologna bulls, $4.50@5.25 

HOGS—Early price gains were followed 
by reverses in hogs this week and the 
present level is about 5@10c under a week 
ago on butchers, steady on light lights and 
a little stronger on good weight pigs and 
packing sows. Greatly diminished runs 
Monday and Tuesday accounted for the 
early strength while a marked pickup in 
receipts influenced subsequent reactions. 

Top Tuesday reached $7.60, but dropped 
to a $7.35 with bulk of good hogs today at 
$7.20@7.35; 140@160 lb. kinds, $6.75@7.15; 
110@130 lb. pigs, $6.00@6.75; most pack- 
ing sows, $6.10. 

SHEEP.—Under continued light  re- 
ceipts fat lambs advanced 25c for the 
week, top being highest since July at 
$15.30. Bulk of fat lambs brought $14.75@ 
15.10; culls, $11.00@12.00. The sheep 
market is up 50@75c with $9.75 paid for 
fat ewes, fat wethers selling upward to 


$10.25. 





February 23, 1924. 
KANSAS CITY. 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. ) 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 21, 1924. 

CATTLE.—Trade in beef steers for the 
week ruled somewhat uneven with most 
classes slightly lower at the finish. Some 
improvement was noticed in the demand 
for heavy steers that had high quality 
and finish and prices on the few arrivals 
answering this description were fully 
steady. Some of the more desirable handv- 
weights steers held steady, but the bulk 
of the offerings closed mostly a quarter 
lower. 

Best handyweights cashed at $10.10 
while extreme heavies averaging 1,503 Ibs. 
made $10.00, and long yearlings sold at the 
same price. Bulk of the short fed offer- 
ings sold from $7.25@9.50. Better grades 
of beef cows and heifers are 10@15c lower, 
while other she stock held around steady. 
Bull prices were unchanged and calves 
closed steady at 50c lower, choice veals to 
packers at $10.00. 


HOGS.—Receipts are slightly larger 
than last week, while prices are steady 
to 5c higher than last Thursday. Prices 
have declined since the sharp advance late 
last week and best weighty butchers today 
landed at $7.00@7.10. 


hippers have been liberal buyers of 
desirable grades of all weights. Packing 
sows are mostly 15c lower with the bulk 


at $6.15@6.25. 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, Feb. 21, 1924, 


as Teported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER b 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roasting 








pigs excluded) : CHICAGO. 

S 6.85@ 7.2 

Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.), med. 7008 +70 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med-ch.. 6.90@ 7.05 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.), com.-ch........ 6.70@ 7.00 
Lt. lt. (130-160 Ibs.), com.-ch........ 6.00@ 38.95 
Packing hogs, smooth................. 6.20@ 6.35 
Pee TE, BOM... oc ccccccccccsecs 6.00@ 6.20 
Sightr. pigs (130 lbs. down), med. ch. .......... 
Av. cost and wt. Wed. (pigs excluded) 7.22-232 Ib. 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 


Choice and prime ... 11.10@12.25 





D paphionennerenes 10.00@11.25 
PED nsKscoveeed 7.85@10.15 
DN ccsctevseusupese ns s>epebenes 6.25@ 7.90 


STEERS (1,100 LBS. DOWN): 
Choice and prime 


ESTER ESSER be saswasssstacusws 9.75@11.10 
DD poununbensbsb shun sowsenscuss 7.65@10.00 
ERED. ccccbonesdcencseccevesocens 5.50@ 7.85 
ee ere 3.50@ 5.50 

LT. YRLG. STEERS AND HEIFERS: 
Good to prime (800 lbs. down)...... 9.50@12.00 
HEIFERS: 
Good-choice (850 Ibs. up)........... 7.25@10.50 
Common-med. (all weights)......... 5.00@ 7.00 
COWS: 
ST CEN coc ocubsicsw enews 5.75@ 7.25 
Common and medium .............. 3.75@ 5.75 
Canner and cutter ............c000. 2.65@ 3.75 
BULLS: 
Good-ch. (beef yrigs. excluded)..... 5.00@ 6.75 
Can.-med. (canner and bologna)..... 3.75@ 5.15 


CALVES: 
Med.ch. (190 Ibs. down)............ 9.25@12.50 
Cull-com. (190 Ibs. down)........... 5.50@ 9.00 
Med.-ch. (190-260 Ibs.).............. 6.50@12.25 
Med.-ch. (260 Ibs. up)............0- 4.75@ 9.00 
Cull-com. (190 Ibs. up)............. 3.50@ 8.00 


Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
Lambs, med.-pr. (84 lbs. down)....... 


13.50@15.50 
Lambs, cull-com. (all weights)........ 


10.25@13.50 


Yearling wethers, med.-prime......... 10.75@13.75 
Wethers, med.-pr. (2 yrs. old and over) 7.50@11.50 
Ewes, common to choice.............- 6.00@10.00 
Ewes, canner and cull..............+. 2.50@ 6.00 


y leased wire of the Bureau of Agricultural 


KANSAS CITY. 


OMAHA. E. ST. LOUIS. ST. PAUL. 
$ 7.10 $ 6. $ 7.35 $ 6.80 
6.65@ 7.05 6.50@ 6.85 7.10@ 17.35 6.70@ 6.86 
6.95@ 7.10 6.75@ 6.90 7.15@ 7.35 6.70@ 6.80 
6.85@ 7.05 6.55@ 6.85 He 4 7.35 6.70@ 6.80 
6.00@ 6.90 6.00@ 6.70 6.75@_ 7.35 6.50@ 6.75 
5.25@ 6.50 5.25@ 6.60 6.60 @7.25 6.25@ 6.70 
6.15@ 6.25 6.30@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.25 
5.90@ 6.15 6.15@ 6.30 5.75@ 6.00 5.65@ 5.85 
4. 5.25 4.25@ 5.25 5.00@ 6.40 5.50@ 6.25 
6.96.226 Ib 6.85-238 Ib. 7.31-214 Ib. wee ee eoee 
10.00@12.00 10.25@12.00 11.00@12.00 10.00@11.50 
8.75@10.25 9.15@10.35 10.00@11.00 9.00@10.00 
7.00@ 9. 7.15@ 9.25 7.65@10.00 6.75@ 9.00 
5.00@ 7.25 5.75@ 7.15 6.50@ 7.65 5.50@ 6.75 
10.25@12.00 10.15@12.00 11. 12.00 10.00@11.50 
9.00@10.25 9.00@10.25 10.00@11.00 8.0043 1000 
7.25@ 9.00 7.15@ 9.15 -65@10.00 6.75@ 9.00 
5.00@ 7.25 5.25@ 7.15 5.50@ 7.65 Soe 6.75 
3.00@ 5.00 3.00@ 5.25 3.00@ 5.50 3.00@ 4.50 
8.25@11.25 8.35@11.25 9.00@11.50 8.50@11.00 
6.25@ 9.25 6.75@ 9.75 -T5@ 9.00 £008 6.00 
3.00@ 6.25 4.25@ 6.75 3.50@ 6.50 4.00@ 6.00 
4.50@ 7.00 4.85@ 6.65 5.25@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.25 
3.50@ 4.50 3.50@ 4.85 3.75@ 5.25 3.25@ 5.00 
2.25@ 3.50 2.00@ 3.50 2.00@ 3.75 2.25@ 3.25 
4.50@ 6. 4.60@ 5.25 5.00@ 6.50 S28 5.25 
2.75@ 4.50 -35@ 4.60 3.00@ 5.25 3.25@ 4.50 
7.00@10.50 7.00@ 9.50 8.00@13.50 5.00@ 9.50 
3.00@ 7.00 4.00@ 7.00 3.00@ 8.00 3.50@ 5.50 
5.00@10.00 5.75@ 9.25 6.00@13.00 4.00@ 7.50 
5.00@ 7.25 4.75@ 6.50 5008 8.00 $e 6.00 
3.00@ 5.00 3.00@ 5.75 3.00@ 5.00 2.50@ 4.00 
12.50@14.65 12.50@14.80 13.00@15.25 12.75@14.75 
$ pogie 50 9.25@12.50 10.50@13.00 9.50@12.75 
9.75@12.75 9.75@12.75 10.50@13.25  10.00@13.00 
7.25@10.50 7.00@10.50 7.25@11.00 6.50@10.75 
5.75@ 9.50 6.00@ 9. 6.00@ 9.75 5.25@ 9.25 
2.25@ 5.75 2.00@ 6.00 2.50@ 6.00 2.00@ 5.00 
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February 23, 1924. 


SHEEP.—Fat lambs were in good de- 
mand on early days of the week and 
prices advanced 25@35c on Monday and 
Tuesday with extreme top at $15.00. Since 
that time, however, the market has weak- 
ened and closing prices are steady to 
strong as compared with a week previous, 
today’s top on fat lambs at $14.65. 

Bulk of the week’s supply went from 
$14.25@14.85. Aged sheep closed 25c 
higher with best fat ewes for the week at 
$9.50 and bulk from $9.00@9.35. 

See 


OMAHA. 


(Reported by U. S. Eureau of Agricultural Economics. ) 
Omaha, Neb., Feb. 21, 1924. 

CATTLE.—A healthy undertone pre- 
vailed on most killing classes during the 
week. In general fed steers of value to 
sell at $9.00 and above are 15@25c higher; 
others and yearlings steady to 10c lower. 
Fed she stock is 25@35c higher; canners 
and cutters, steady; vealers, 25c lower; 
heavy and medium weight calves, 25c 
higher; bulls, 25@50c higher. Weighty 
bullocks were more numerous than a week 
ago and showed the most advance. 

Top steers averaging 1,353 pounds 
realized $10.40; bulk steers and yearlings 
cleared at $7.75@9.25. Heifers in load lots 
sold upward to $7.50 and heavy kosher 
cows made $6.35. 

Vealers sold to packers at $8.50@9.00 
and bologna bulls turned at $4.00@4.50 on 
closing sessions. 

HOGS.—Liberal receipts stood out as a 
feature. Shippers gave good support early 
in the week and values worked 10@15c 
higher. An outlet, limited largely to local 
packers during the balance of the period, 
brought price levels 10c lower as com- 
pared with last Thursday. 

Quality is much improved. Bulk of sales 
today ranged $6.50@6.85, top, $6.90; pack- 
ing sows, $6.25@6.35 and stags $5.00. 

SHEEP.—Broad demand from _ local 
packers and.a more active shipping demand 
forced lamb prices fully 25c higher earlier 
in the week, but on today’s weak to lower 
market part of this advance was lost, bulk 
clearing today mostly 10@15c higher than 
a week ago. Best light lambs topped at 
$14.90. Aged sheep values are 25@35c 
higher, several loads of light ewes cashing 
at $9.35. Yearling wethers reached $12.50, 
and aged wethers, $10.50. 

ee Xd 


ST. JOSEPH. 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

CATTLE.—Cattle receipts for two days 
this: week were around 5,800 head, about 
the same as a week ago. Beef steers were 
of fair to good quality, choice kinds being 
absent. Monday’s trade was steady, with 
Tuesday steady to strong. 

Best heavies sold $9.55@9.75, with bulk 
of sales $7.75@9.00. Yearling steers rang- 
ed up to $9.15. Cows, heifers and mixed 
yearlings are steady to strong for the 
period. Best cows sold up to $625, with 


most fair to good killers $4.25@5.75. Can- 
ners and cutters ranged $2.25@3.25. Best 


heifers sold at $8.00 and common kinds 
down to $4.00. 

Mixed yearlings sold mostly $7.25@8.00, 
with quality only fair. Bulls show no 
change with last week’s close. Sales 
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ranged $3.75@5.00. Calves uneven, best 
selling at $10.00 Tuesday. 

Stocker and feeder cattle show no 
change for the period. Receipts were 
light, and quality fair. Feeders ranged 
$6.50@7.50 and stockers $5.25@7.35. 

HOGS.—Hog receipts were 2,000 less 
than the same days last week, numbering 
around 15,300 for the period. Monday’s 
market opened around 10c lower, but 
closed steady, with the top at $7.15. Tues- 
day’s trade was 10@20c higher, the top 
advancing to $7.25 and bulk of sales rang- 
ing $6.85@7.20. Shippers were good buy- 
ers of light and medium weight butchers. 
Packing sows sold mostly at $6.25. Tues- 


ay. 

SHEEP.—Arrivals in the sheep division 
for two days totaled around 17,000 com- 
pared with 11,000 a week ago. There was 
a firm tone to Monday’s trade with values 
fully steady. Best lambs sold at $14.70, 
with others $14.35@14.65. 

Ewes sold $8.15@9.25, yearlings $12.25 
and wethers $10.50. hile Tuesday’s 
market was slow, values were 10@15c 
higher. Best lambs sold at $14.85 and 
ewes $9.35. 

en” 


SIOUX CITY. 
(Speciai Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Sioux City, Ia., Feb. 20, 1924. 

CATTLE.—Cattle are continuing to 
move into this market in seasonably nor- 
mal volume, the half week total being 
10,000. The market is carrying a better 
undertone than was noted at any time last 
week and prices are showing a decided 
turn to strength on all useful grades of 
beef and feeder offerings. There are also 
more of the really good style dressed 
beef steers coming to this market. 

Really good strong weight steers that 
have been on feed around 120 to 140 days 
have sold up to $10.50 and there are more 
light to medium weight beeves selling at 
$9.00@9.50 than for some time past; fair 
to good kinds of short feds $8.25@9.00 
and ordinary to fair grades $7.00@8.00. 

All classes of butcher cows and heifers 
are selling more freely and at strong prices 
as with choice grades up to $7.50 and bet- 
ter but the bulk at $4.50@6.00 and the can- 
ner grades as low as 02.00@3.00. There is 
good call for the better quality stocker and 
feeder cattle and prices are around 25c 
higher but the plain and common grades 
are not showing much advance. Bulk of 
cattle to go back to the country are sell- 
ing between $5.00@6.50, but with prime 
light yearlings up to $7.25 and best feeder 
steers up to $7.50@7.90. 

HOGS.—Hogs are rolling in fast these 
days and the market is ruling a little un- 
steady. At the same time there is no 
doubt of a good demand. With 21,000 
here today and 50,000 for the half week 
the market ruled around 10 cents lower 
with tops selling at $6.95 and the bulk at 
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$6.60@6.90, some of the less attractive 
light weights and rough packers selling at 
$6.25@6.50. 


_ SHEEP.—The sheep and lamb market 
is still on the upgrade in prices, lambs 
touching $14.85 today. 


> 
ST. PAUL. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


South St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 20, 1924. 


CATTLE.—Under moderately larger 
receipts during the past Wednesday-to- 
Wednesday period the killer market has 
displayed a two-way tendency, better of- 
ferings of fat steers, yearlings and she 
stock maintaining a firm position in the 
price schedule, while in-between grades of 
fat she stock have worked slightly lower. 
Canners, cutters and bologna bulls are in 
broad demand at steady prices. 

A new top for the week and year was 
reached on fat steers when 12 head of 1,395 
lb. averages brought $9.75. Supplies in 
the main, however, constitute the shortfed 
varieties, only a few scattered lots of rela- 
tively longfed cattle having been marketed 
to date. 


HOGS.—During the first three days this 
week hogs have arrived to the extent of 
58,500 against 62,800 last week and 49,500 
the corresponding days a year ago. After 
various price maneuvers the general mar- 
ket is back on about a par with that of a 
week ago, butcher and bacon hogs includ- 
ing mostly good and choice 150 to around 
250 lb. averages selling today from $6.25@ 
6.90, the latter price most popular, with 
several loads of uniform 225 to around 
300 lb. butchers up to $7.00. Rough or ex- 
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tremely heavy sows are being sorted out 
at $5.75 to $6.00 for the bulk. Fat pigs 
are moving at $6.00 to $425 mostly. 
SHEEP.—Fed lambs have sold from 
$14.00@14.35 on recent sessions, odd lots 
of natives bringing $13.00@14.00, or stron= 
to 25c or more higher than a week ago. 
Fat ewes show sharp advances for the 
week, sales of lightweights being frequent 
up to $9.00, with heavies around $8.00. 
Se 


LOUISVILLE. 


Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Louisville, Ky., Feb. 20, 1924. 

CATTLE.—Cattle supply was fairly 
good on Monday, almost double the light 
supply of last week. The market was un- 
even with the desirable butcher steers and 
heifers steady. Early trade on steers was 
fully steady to strong, but later in the day 
the market weakened and several loads 
sold easier with the outlet narrow. 

Top steers brought $8.50 with another 
load at $8.25. The best stockers and feed- 
ers sold full steady, common classes slow. 


(Specia! 


Quotations: Prime heavy steers, $8.00 
@s.75; heavy shipping steers, $7.00@8.00; 
fat heifers, $4.50@8; fat Be viciy" $4@6; cut- 
ters, $2.50@3; canners, $2@2 50: bulls, $3 
(a6: stockers, $3@6: feeders, $56.75. 


Calf supply is fair, numbering 900 the 
first half of the week. Market continues 
steady with best veals $11.50 down. 

HOGS.—Hog arrivals were extremely 
small the first half of the week. The mar- 
ket ruled stronger on all grades and not 


enough coming to supply the demand. 
Prices have shown 30c advance on top 
grades with others 25c up for the first 


three days of the week. 
Top hogs, 165 Ibs. up, $7.80; 120 to 165 

Ibs., $6.95; pigs, 90 to 120 Ibs., $5.50; 90 

Ibs. down, $4.75; throwouts, $5.50 down. 


—— a 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES. 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
eenters for the week ending Saturday, Feb. 16, 
are reported to The National Provisioner as follows: 


CHICAGO. 














Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
J de Spee 5,016 18,200 13,279 
Ee Ge Gs Give se gees 5,487 22,600 15,638 
De Cr Ee octceuweses 5,009 19,100 6,640 
Ween & Oe. ..ccccccss 5,374 14,300 2,460 
Anglo. Am. Prov. Co. ; S62 COP ss owe nse 
G. H. Hammond Co..... 2,405 te ees 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. ee. . ~esshbse . exsee% 
jrennan Packing Co., 7,800 hogs; Miller & Hart, 
7,800 hogs; Independe nt Packing Co., 6,700 hogs; 
Boyd, Lunham & Co.. 10,900 hogs; Western Packing 
& Provision Co., 20,700 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 8,400 
hogs; others, 31,800 hogs. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ge a Sere © 802 066 96 1,185 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 5519 1,497 3,996 
Fowler Pkg. Co. ........ 766 - a eres 
ee Eg) errs 2.991 1,389 688 
Gee Ge GR. osccccccene 3,545 680 4,33 
[Wilson & Co. ........ 3.455 308 3,079 
Local butchers ........ 602 151 2) "197 1 
PE pn banausee ces sen 16. 780 5,111 ZA, 551 13,29 293 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
ilves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ree 4.510 19,579 12,070 
Cudahy Pkg. Co ; 5,504 20,841 12,242 
Dold Pkg. Co. 1,306 Re. = paigead 
Morris & Co. 176 10,655 5,120 
Swift & Co. ...... : ), 882 17,385 14,479 
M. Glassberg ...... :  <teeees  ‘S2¥a0e 
Higgins Pkg. Co | Shetee . Soeeue 
Hoffman Pkg. Co 7 - seseee  Senasd 
Mayerowitch & Vail- . a eae 
Mid West Pkg. Co.. me ‘“auesne |. o¢eeen 
So. aa ce Pseseeep  seanny 
Omaha Pke SP errr ee eee 
John Roth & Sons.... oe. -sebeue  seusien 
fo. Omaha Pkg. Co ma icedew ” . wees 
Lincoln Pkg. Co. a eee 
Nagle Pkg. Co. .. [ae . -steees wkboku 
Rinclair P [sce > Sereee csnnwn 
Wilson cg. Co 272 ) ere 
J. W. Murphy ; * iis 
Ewertz & Co ae. spsece 
Kenneth & Murray oeen [ee © sssxe% 
Others 5 ; — sos 6,029 
Total ; con 21.304 101,274 43,911 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle and 
calves Hogs Sheep. 
Armour & Co. 2,175 f R66 
Bwift & Co 1,800 
Morris & Co 434 
Bt. Louis Dressed Beef Co. 1.065 =... 20. eee ee 
Independent Packing Co. 183 .,..... os 
Fest Side Packing Co... 837 ...... 211 
Heil Packing Co 33 1,619 - 
American Pkg. Co 19% 1,669 53 
Krey Packing Co 179 1,400 " 
Sartorious ao a 80s ww ew nay 
Sieloff 682 30 
Butchers 50,444 1,830 
Total 79,625 5,224 
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ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle — es. By Sheep. 
SUE BOO. cosseecess BS 2.557 499 12,104 
OS ES ae 1,201 283 15 50 3,670 
ee ee Xe ae 1,481 600 7,992 2,382 
QERETS ncccccccccccce.. 4,198 368 17,684 1,985 
Total wcccccccccsccess 9,447 1,928 46,731 20,141 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle Ome. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 2,430 25,676 2,845 
Armour & © e 2,388 i99 27,141 3 2,2 
ee, Oe GL coesecsecs 1.586 26 ae epess 
Rome Pie Oe. 222.0200 154 Se. Genes, sense 
Smith Bros. Pkg. Co. 107 BP 
Local butchers ......... 71 40. 5 bieeey 
Eastern packers ........ aE ee 83,587 1,417 
BE Asan vesetscreees 7,783 548 87,290 6,525 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 


Sattle Calves. 







































Morris & Co. .. 1,116 965 
Wilson & Co 928 1,048 
oo ee ee iL 18 
TOE cccccccceccceces 2,105 2,031 5,581 27 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Eastern buyers ....... 576 2,942 30,082 354 
Kingan & Co. .......... 2,007 863 10,060 393 
Moore & CL hibheiee’, ncemam owe ci Ree askws 
Ind. Abat. Co. 1,117 237 1,546 
Armour & Co. 114 683 5,100 
Hilgemeier Bros. ake) Renee 720 
Brown Bros. .. 293 EE; o8Ss5 cesses 
Bell Pkg. Co. as. sans 297 20 
Schussler Pkg. Co. .... a savas a exe’ 
Sk aa 58 12 a 
PENS BUOY. OO..s ccase seve DED «sexes 
Wabritz Pkg. Co. .... 18 ie <axahe 34 
Riverview Pkg. Co. a spsps ees 
Miscellaneous .......... 338 79 297 25 
eT Te rT re 5.662 4,877 54,273 953 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
E. Kshn & Son ........ 632 139 4,168 1f 
EE evbeeennenonn’ saan 
Kroger Groc. & Bak Co. 683 
tS eee 79 
Gus Juengling ........ 127 
Schroth Pkg. Co. ...... 16 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co.. 33 
J. Hilberg & Son 190 
W. G. Rehn & Son. 278 
Peoples Pkg. House 104 
J. Bauer & Son........ 61 
ey A ere 
eT eee 
J. Hoffman & Son...... ..... 
OO fe! A eee 
NE SE OO Nc caccecs sx e0'e 
J. Schlachter & Son......... 
F. Blackburn & Son....... 
Bp EE wan cawwene see 
| rer riers 
MILWAUKEE. 
if ‘attle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. .... 1.202 15,950 10,458 206 
Swift & Co., Harrison. me? “sAoxe*) Seach wunee 
United Dressed Beef Co. ie ssnen? Sepeae (bene 
RC EE. osckeee Senne cosas “EEE. assks 
a a OE Avs secses ~ WR weiss 37 
F. C. Gross & Bro. Co : GS | aoe 
Butchers a 5 68 
Traders 188 1 
DE -snsscaxkbscwebes 1.939 16,618 2,657 312 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves, aes. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ...... 654 722 . 7 eee 
i. Ei 241 8 91 1 
Local butchers ........ eer ae 5 
DP cspeberscae scorn 1,058 0 343 z 
DE NVE R. 
Cattle. Calve *s. Hogs. Sheep. 
eee Ge OO. cic csncexss 610 250 4.483 1,786 
OE ES 473 79 3,479 2,449 
Blayney-Murphy ...... 3 ies 97 Saisie 
Miscellaneous .......... 540 79 1,471 ‘300 
DEE "dukuwsowab oes s 2 ~ 2.007 408 10,40 409 4,535 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour & Co. ......... 2,539 4,187 29,386 1,020 
Hertz & Rifkin ...... 205 TP sects 
Katz Packing Co. 811 =. 
ent GE OO. ccc cwcese Bitee Pn cance! ki hw~ 
ee 516 778 16.988 ‘..... 
Bd cansk ssddebensars 7,836 ‘U, 408 46,374 1,020 


RECAPITULATIO 
tecapitulation of packers’ 





the week ending Feb. a 1924, 

attle. 
We. *k ending 

Feb. 16. 

Chicago 86 

Kansas 7 

Omaha 

A Ee eee 

Pi ME. ‘5 -c6s4bs ibees 

Oo a 

Oklahoma City .......... 

BRUOREIRDONES' 2 occccccooss 


Cincinnati 
Milwaukee 





DORR.” 56% wohw os 05 
Pict scseb bons es' ae 
a ar rere 
Hogs. 
Wee k € nding 
Web. 16. 
SND cassen census 186,200 


Kansas Ci 
Omaha 
St. 


Louis 

St. Joseph 
Sioux City ieaes 
Oklahoma City .... ... . 4,581 
Indianapolis 273 
Cincinnati 
Milwaukee 
Wichita 
Denver 

St. Paul 








46,374 


N. 


Prey. 
week 
27,097 
19 799 
20,419 
14,944 
11,991 
7,176 
1,659 
§,422 
1,677 
743 
962 
1,852 
7,042 


Prey. 
week 

165,900 
38,934 

103, 805 


76, 607 


purchases by market for 
with comparisons: 


Cor. week, 
923 


50,542 











February 23, 1924. 


Shee 
WwW 4 Cuties 





Prev. Cor. week, 

Feb. 16. week 1923 
SD i ecacebechbouks 40,532 47,584 
— CET sé wewennsess Se 21,422 
TL ssbon ewer sesee «ne Sh re | 
SC are 5,224 5,132 
20,141 ,698 
6,525 2,705 
Oklahoma City ........ 2 131 
Indianapolis ............ 953 556 
Cincinnati 313 
Milwaukee . 6 
Wichita 263 
OO ae 5,229 
St. Paul 3,248 





SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending Feb. 16, 1924: 


CATTLE. 









Week ending Prev. Cor. week, 
; Feb. 16. week 1923. 
See err: | 27,09 32,162 
OS ae 7 24,477 27,154 
Pe 20,451 20,633 
East St. Louis eee 86° aeeae 
Oe OS eee 8,455 10,284 
a ee 7,316 7,265 
ERS 608 717 
eo ere Seer ° scene 
Thiladelphia ............ 2,153 2,188 
errs 2,102 2,004 
de ee ia Ln a 646 1,267 
4 a and Jersey 
Beebe esees save os 9,617 10,607 
Bh. Ae City 2,531 5,154 
HOGS. 
Week ending Prev. Cor. week, 
J Feb. 16. week. 
SD ied ea ian ce 186,900 165,900 
Kansas City 34.551 38,934 
Omaha .... .. 5 
Fast St. Louis.......... 
a (ae : 
Sioux City 
REE + deletekkns 4oadews 
co  , e 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia ......02s00 
ERGIGMBMOUIS 2c cs cccccss 6 2 
ee Re oe 18" 094 21. 615 
New York and Jersey 
P akinanoa'sh ce saa ss 64,883 38,420 
Oklahoma City .......... 5,58 4,226 8,835 
SHEE P. 
Ww eek ending Prev. Cor. 
week, 192 
Chicago 5 
Kansas City 
PP Sie-aa wilh bse 6% ove 
East St. Louis 
REEL 5 ise ale. 0m wb eve 
SED? hia ase oo 4s cho 0 
PE OSGi es bb cakes 
oo ee 
Philadelphia ......... 


Indianapolis 
Toston 





“ a and Jersey 
SN Cle CUCL ae a 43,025 32,654 
Ontalions 2 ee 27 131 
—— ee 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Summary of top prices for livestock at 
leading Canadian centers for the week end- 
ing February 14, 1924, with comparisons. 





BUTCHER STEERS—1,000-1,200 LBS. 
Week Same Week 

ae week ended 

Feb. 1923. Feb. 7. 

Ln A CRO | 8.00 $ 7.60 $ 7.50 
Montreal (W) ...0scc0000. 6.65 " 6.50 
Mees AED) cv ascassesse 6.65 6.50 
ee er 6.00 6.50 
ED, Sab cawek a0 ey er aies 6.15 6.25 
PR SW sdaessu wen ncas> b 5.50 5.50 

VEAL C ati ES. 
COREL Pee Pe err 14.00 14.00 13.50 
6s eer ee 11.00 11.25 11.00 
REO EGO) §5.sseeveaesees 11.00 11.25 11,00 
EE irr 9.00 9.00 9.00 
Peer eee 5.00 6.25 5.50 
MEIN, «5's os ch 4k 5 og SSO 6.50 5.00 6.50 
HOGS. 
MND. piece sanawciusaases 8.50 8.80 
EE CUD. © 05 84:46 40 0% 8.75 9.00 
ie |) Ee eee 8.75 9.00 
ert er 7.70 F.97 
RE sab skc.siovneeses «xa 6.60 6.87 
Edmonton ikGGeasne shah obe = 7.15 7.40 
LAMBS. 

IND. “iesid sue 0026349505 16.75 14.50 
EEE NWT) 50:00 3 0.09 00.0100 11.00 10.50 
EEE EEO). os sn cic sve svs 11.00 10.50 
i Sey 12.00 11.50 
SEE Go KL u oa'y et oil's oe Se 12.25 11.75 
ee Pe eee 12.00 11.00 





NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 





Receipts for week ending Saturday, 
February 1924, are as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Jersey City ........... 4,541 7,807 11,735 16,588 
tT OE ue scaparens 1,201 1,425 29,140 1,814 
Gemteml Wmiom ..csccces 4,288 1,659 142 15,585 
Ti «iuesess ewieee< 10.020 10,891 41,017 33 987 
Previous week . 9,301 13,204 35,335 844 
Two weeks ago ...... 7,987 11,482 42,5387 36, 307 


What is the best method of han- 
dling hides, and why? Ask THE 
BLUE BOOK, the ‘“Packer’s 
Encyclopedia.” 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—Two killers are de- 
clared to have moved material privately 
with all details guarded. It is understood 
brands were involved. Tanners feel that 
owing to the secrecy, easier rates must 
be involved. Natives quoted l6c; Texas 
and butts, 15%c Colorados, 14%c; 
branded cows, llc; heavy cows, 12%c; 
lights, 12c; native bulls, llc; branded, 9@ 
10c; small packer hides, 12c, all last paid. 
N. Y. small lots eastern all weight 
countries selling 8@8%c; 10,000 N. Y. 
calf sold $1.90@2.40@3.35. Courland 
calf available, ,$1.80. Small lots Ama- 
polos drys sold 17%s; Davanillas sold 
18%c; 1,000 Panamas sold 15c; cows, 1lc; 
Car midwest grub free buffs sold 9'%c. 
Country bulls sold 8c; more offered. Mid- 
west extremes available, 1034c, 10% grubs. 
Bid 10,000 Feb. Packer calf, best points, 
refused. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—A steady market 
is noted in country hides as there are no 
weak spots apparent. Trade for the mo- 
ment is classified as absent. Tanners are 
mildly interested in seasonable material 
carrying few grubs as offering greater op- 
portunities for economy than packer mate- 
rial which is badly grubby. Prices of 
country hides are working upward slowly. 
There is a feeling among tanners, evident 
in the past week or ten days, to neglect 
all excessively priced lots of hides, owing 
to failure of the leather market to follow 
along. Offerings of material are not large. 
Local sellers are quite bullish in their 
attitude toward the market. Outside col- 
lectors are also strong in their ideas. 
About two cars of eastern heavy average 
hides, 10@15c% grubs, sold at 9M%c flat. 
Northwestern all weight hides of light 
average and containing a few grubs sold 
at 9'%4c delivered, pong some grub free all 
weights in that section, but a trifle heavier 
average, sold at 9c delivered basis. Still 
heavier average all weight western hides 
are listed at 9@9%c paid, and the badly 
grubby lots are quoted down to 8¥c. 
Heavy steers are quiet and quoted about 
llc; heavy cows, 8%@9c, with the inside 
bid for export account; heavy cows and 
buffs range at 834@9'%4c as to quality. Ex- 
tremes are listed at 1034@11%c paid as to 
lots, and even higher prices are talked. 
Branded country stock quoted about 8c 
for heavies and 9@9'%c on lights. Coun- 
try packer branded hides are listed at 9@ 
10%c as to varieties and descriptions; 
bulls, 8c nominal; country packers at 94@ 
10%c; glues at 6@7c asked. 

CALFSKINS.—Operations are at a 
standstill for the present. A limited ex- 
port interest is still floating around the 
market, but nothing is being applied on 
this business as yet. Local city calfskins 
last sold at 2lc, which is still reported 
available. Material as a rule is not of- 
fered. Packers sold as noted earlier in 
the week at 22%c for export account. 
Most killers decline to quote on their Feb- 
ruary skins Outside city skins were sold 
lately at 19@21c; good mixed skins topped 
19c; some northwestern calf made 18c and 
kip l6c, and deacons $1.30. Country run 
quoted down to about 15¢ for calfskins. 
Kipskins are quiet with last sales of cities 
at 18c; packers are quoted quiet at 19c 
nominal; outside descriptions range at 13@ 
loc for varieties. 

MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS—Dry 
hides are quiet at 16@18c here as to 
weights with outside lots available down 
to 15c. Supplies are moderately ample, 
though generally scattered. Horse hides 
sold at $4.75 here for two cars and a car 
of northwestern hides made the same price. 
Best rendered quoted $5.25@5.50 with the 


outside asked. Packer pelts are firm in 
tone at $3.25@3.40 last paid for wool- 
skins and stronger rates talked. Shear- 
lings list at $1.10@1.15; dry woolskins, 
25(@30c for descriptions; pickled skins are 
quoted at $6.50@9.25 doz. as to lots. Hog- 
skins, 15@25c. 
New York. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES.— 
The initial break in the frigorifico situation 
which has been expected because of the 
dwindling demand, large stocks and high 
prices, was noted in movement of a pack 
of 4,000 Swift Montevideo steers to a 
Canadian interest at $51.00 or equivalent to 
19c landed New York basis. This reces- 
sion represents a quarter cent decline, 
which is disappointing to buyers who 
were expecting at least half a cent reces- 
sion and to others whose bids were fully 
a cent off. No business was reported in 
the Argentine varieties, which last sold 
to cost, 187%c landed basis. Cows have 
not sold in over a week and brought a 
wide range at that time, yYal4%e. 
Unsold stocks of cows and steers ap- 
proximate 125,000, it is said. Type 
hides have also proved rather sluggish 
of late but continue held at full figures. 
Saladero steers quoted 164%@16%c lately 
paid, and cows 14@14%c. Washed city 
matadero steers, 15%4c, and cows, 13%4c 
asked. Campos steers, 12%4c, and cows, 
10%c. About 6,000 type 10@20 kilos ex- 
tremes sold at 1554c. Spot hides are quiet 
and sold up well. 

PACKER HIDES.—Quietness rules the 
market. Stocks are small and killers talk 
firm prices. Natives quoted 15@15%c 
asked; last business some time ago at 
141%4c; Coloradoes, 13%c; cows, 11%c 
bulls, 10@10%c. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES.—A steady 
market continues for outside packer stock 
with all weight eastern cows listed at 11% 
@l2c paid and asked. Steers list at 13@ 
14%4c for weights and descriptions. Some 
lots of mixed cows and steers are selling 
as low at llc for mediocre quality. Most 
killers are sold out for February. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Quiet. Little 
trade reported in country stock at the 
moment but the situation has every ap- 
pearance of steadiness and _ strength. 
Sellers are especially firm in their attitude 
toward the market owing to the disparity 
in rates between packer and country stock 
of similar weights. Mid-western sellers 
have sold light stock of exceptional qual- 
ity at 11%4@12c, but as a rule tanners do 
not care to better llc with much regular- 
ity. Buff weights are similarly quoted up 
to 9'%4c paid, but best bids usually at 9c for 
the ordinary offerings. Southern stock is 
meeting with limited call with fair sized 
trading indicated with eastern tanners at 
10@1l1c flat for light stock and kips at 
12@13c range. Canadian hides are steady 
with late business reported in 25@50 Ibs. 
material at 10%c flat and straight weights 
in light average at llc flat. 

CALFSKINS—There is a very good 
call for N. Y. calfskins for domestic and 
export outlets. Collectors ask $2.00@2.40 
@3.40 for three weights. Outside skins are 
unchanged and quoted about 20@30c_dis- 
count. Foreign stock is still firm. Cour- 
lands sold up to $1.80 and are held for 
$1.90; 10,000 Finish drys sold $1.50 basis. 
B. A. nonatos calf sold for shipment at 
29c; kip, $3.50@4.50 asked 
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PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under city and federal in- 
spection at Philadelphia, Pa., are officially 
reported as follows for the week ending 
February 16, 1924: 


Week Cor. 
ending Previous week 
Western dressed meats: Feb. 16. week. 1923. 
Steers, carcasses ... 2,136 2,316 2,882 
Cows, carcasses ..... 506 936 452 
Bulls, carcasses ..... 289 192 13 
Veal, carcasses ...... 1,235 1,480 1,654 
Lambs, carcasses .... 5,453 8,048 7,466 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,532 2,138 2,306 
CS aa ae 608,348 616,650 554,384 
Local slaughters: 
CUNOIG Nich ose es ccciecies 2,258 2,153 2,188 
SO fo 0:0 wa arelnacwiiee 1,893 2,062 2,177 
ee ee 27,335 22,052 22,283 
CE Sawasyeavus care 5,489 4,869 5,404 
en Xs 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of western dressed meats and 
slaughter under federal and city inspec- 
tion at Boston, Mass., are officially re- 
ported as follows for the week ending 

February 16, 1924, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ending Previous week 

Western dressed meats: Feb. 16. week. 1923. 
Steers, carcasses .... 2,123 1,531 1,857 
Cows, carcasses ..... 1,640 1,487 1,808 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 90 65 79 
Veals, carcasses ..... 701 994 1,040 
Lambs, carcasses ... 12,804 14,833 11,192 
Muton, carcasses .... 772 472 952 
RRR 394,211 369,050 259,183 

Local slaughters: 
WEEE deccacederddics 1,669 1,646 1,267 
CO eae 1,918 1,849 1,877 
ow SECSE EE Ce ere 16,952 18,094 21,615 
RE ra or 7,261 4,899 
rs 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for the 
week ending Feb. 23, 1924, with com- 
parisons, are as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week ending Week ending Corresponding 
Feb. 23, ’24. Feb. 16, °24. week, 1923. 


Spready native 

i, eee 174% @18e 174% @18e @23c 
Heavy native 

ee @16ec @16c @20c 
Heavy Texas 

eer @15%e @15%e @18e 
Heavy butt 

aSee ets 

Pere @15%e @15\%e @18ce 
eeey Gains 

CO Ree @l4%c @l4%e @lic 
Ex-Light Texas 

i, err @llec ll @lltée @138¢ 
Branded cows..11 @li%ec ll @ 11%gec @138c 
H = - ; y native 

wademe @lk%e @12%c @1614c 

L YF ny h t native 

GU -Acaawaes @12e¢ @12¢ @lic 
Native bulls ... @lle @llic 134@ lic 
Branded bulls.. 9144@10c 914@10c 11% @12c 
Calfsking ...<.: @22c 20 @21l%e 18 @18\%e 
TR éacccetacee @19¢ 18 @19¢ 17 @1T%e 
Slunks, regular. @1.80 @1.60 $1.25@1.40 
Slunks, hairless 50@60c 30@60c 35@T5e 


Light, Native, Butts, Colorado and Texas steers ic 
per lb. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Week ending Week ending Corresponding 
Feb. 23, ’24. Feb. 16, ’24. week, 1923. 
Natives all 
weights ..... 114%@1l2c 114% @12¢ 14 @l4%e 
Bulls, native..10 @10%c 10 @10%c 12%4%@13c 
Branded hides. ~ @ a 10 @10%c 124%@13c 


— aenees = @2I1c 20 = 18 @18%c 
errr 14@18c 174%@1 17 @l1T%&e 
Tent Cake .200 $1. 50@160 $1. 50@$1. “50 $1.30@1.35 
Slunks, regular.$1.40@1. $1.40@1.50 $1.00@1.10 
Slunks, hairless.25 @50c 25 @50c 35 @70c 


COUNTRY HIDES. 
Week ending Week ending Corresponding 
Feb. 23, '24. Feb. 16, '24. week, 1923. 
Heavy steers...10 @10%c 10 @10%c 13 @ld4c 


Heavy cows ... 8%@ 9c 8144@ 9c 12% @13c 
WEE 60ceacicec 8%4@ 9c 8%@ Ic 12% @13c 
Extremes ...... 10w%@l1lk%e 10%@l1Ic 13% @l4c 
WRGMS a cccccsens 8 @8%e 8 @ 8%e 10 @10%ec 
Branded ....... ™%4@ 8c 7%@ 8e 10 @lic 
Calfskins ...... 14 @l5c 14 15¢e 15 16c 
HEED  ccccccccses 13 @l4e 13 l4e 13 l4c 
Light calf ....$1.40@1.50 $1.40@1.50 $1.10@1.20 
Deacons ...... $1.20@1.30 $1.20@1.30 $0.90@1.00 
Slunks, regular.$1.00@1.10 $1.00@1.10 $0.50@0.60 
Slunks, hairless.25 @30c 25 @30c 25 @30c 
Horsehides . $4.00@5.00 $4.00@5.00 $4.50@5.00 
Hogskins ...... 25 @30c 25 @30c 15 @20c 
SHEEPSKINS. 


Week ending Week ending Corresponding 
Feb. 23, '24. Feb. 16, 24. week, 1923 
Large packers ...$3.25@3.50 $3.25@3.50 $3.50@3.55 
Small packers ...$3.15@3.40 $3.15@3.40 $3.20@3.25 
Packers, shear- fi 
REM sc nccccues @1.15 @1.15 $1.05@1.10 
Country pelts ...$1.75@2.25 $1.75@2.25 $1.50@2.00 
Dry pelts ....... 28@3le 28@3lc 27@30e 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


ICE NOTES. 

The Mayhew Produce company, Brady, 
Tex., plans to erect a new ice and cold 
storage plant in that city. 

A new ice and cold storage plant is be- 
ing built in Wills Point, Tex. by the 
Southern Ice & Utilities company. 

The Bacon Service company has been 
incorporated in Fresno, Calif., with a capi- 
tal stock of $100,000 by M. W., Josie and 
Oscar Bacon. An ice, cold storage and 
fuel business will be carried on. 

he Longview Creamery & Cold Stor- 
age company has begun construction of 
its plant in Longview, Wash. 


The plant of the Hayward Ice and Cold 
Hayward, 
started, 


Storage company, 
just recently been 


Calif., has 


and it is ex- 





methods. 





Weak brine at high temperatures is used with re- 
markable results, 
ammonia suction pressures, 
creases capacity of 
power consumption. 
ster Brine Sprays range from 3 to 9 lbs., 
in reduced pumping costs. 


If you are contemplating additional cooler space, 
or planning to change your direct expansion piping 
or brine circulating system to Brine Spray Systems, 
our broad exverience will help you to economize. 
Complete brine spray systems installed; 
guaranteed. 


“The Successful Systems are Webster Systems” 


pected to have it in operation shortly. 
The plant of the Arctic Ice company, 


Ensley, Ala., will be ready for operation 
April 1, it was announced recently. 

A new municipal ice plant is being 
erected in Russellville, Ala. 


The plant of the Columbia Manufactur- 
ing company, Dallas, Tex., has been taken 
over by the Southern Ice & Utilities com- 
pany. It is planned to erect “jitney sta- 
tions” throughout the city where ice may 
be sold to consumers direct at lower prices. 
Under this plan no deliveries will be 
made, but the consumer will save about 
one half on the cost of his ice. 

The Houston Ice and Cold Storage 
company plans to build a new plant at 
Houston, Tex. 


Brine Sp: -ay Refrigeration is reduced to a science 
by using Webster Brine Sprays applied by our 





permitting the use of higher 
which naturally in- 
the ice machine with lower 
Pressures required on Web- 
resulting 


results 


Send for literature 
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LAFAYETTE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


AtmosPHERic * CoNnDITIONING ~ CoRPORATION 





MONADNOCK BLOCK, CHICAGO. 








installed for us. 
‘Sterling.’ ” 
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‘) “Saved Us A Thousand Dollars in One Year” 


W rites Steigel & Geisler Bros., LaPorte, Indiana: 
shall install another ‘Sterling’ as we are well satisfied with the plant 
The more machines we see, the better we like our 


“STERLING” 


Mechanical Refrigeration 





“A little later, we 


“Sterling” Refrigeration is 
ideally suited for packing 
houses, sausage factories, 
etc. Write for free in- 
formation, catalogs, etc., 
today. 


United Iron Works, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 











BRINE SPRAY REFRIGERATION. 
(Continued from page 24.) 


Following the analysis and concluding 
the report is this statement: “Contrary to 
the opinion of the majority of packing- 
house superintendents and experts, the di- 
rect expansion system is not as rapidly 
being displaced by the brine spray system 
as many seem to think. Furthermore, the 
actual returns show the fact that the di- 
rect expansion method coolers show less 
shrinkage than coolers equipped with the 
brine spray system.” 

Depends on Method of Use. 

On the shrink question, there is this to 
be said, that brine strength, temperature 
and circulation have everything to do with 
it from the mechanical side. There are a 
number of other factors which affect 
shrink, regardless of the type of cooling 
methods. 

But the varied practice of applying and 
methods of operating brine spray systems 
will easily account for the discordance in 
results secured by different users. Bet- 
ter knowledge of the design and proper 
use and limitations of the system are rap- 
idly unifying the results obtainable with it. 

It is a significant fact that one of the 
largest and most modern plants in the 
country, equipped throughout with an up- 
to-date brine spray shows less 
shrink than any other of a large group 
under the The other 
plants have every conceivable type of sys- 
tem in them, 
spray 


o 


system, 
same ownership. 
including old-fashioned 


brine systems. 


Great Advance in Practice. 


One is tempted to the thought that if 
the figures quoted in the report referred 
to reflect the relative usage of brine ‘spray 
and direct expansion systems, the growth 
in number of users of the brine spray 
system is indeed remarkable, for it is 
really only in the past 10 or 12 years that 
the of this system has expanded. It 
must also be borne in mind that at one 
time users of ice bunkers for chill rooms 
far outnumbered those having mechanical 


use 


refrigeration and direct expansion coil 
lofts. 
Many direct expansion systems are 


giving good service, and their sound value 
as of today is too great to warrant the 
expense of switching to the 
even with its advantages. 


spray system, 
The latter 
long since passed out of the experimental 
stage and has the important test of time 
behind it. Within the cooler temperature 
obtainable with 
ing common salt brine, 


has 


limits open systems us- 
the application of 
refrigeration by means of direct expansion 
or closed circulating systems will 


as antiquated 


soon be 


and rare as the ice bunker 


system. 
All Now Prefer Brine Spray. 
The 


largest to the 


plants, from the 
smallest, are almost with- 
out exception being fitted with the sprav 
system. The 
sive packinghouse architects and refriger 


most modern 


representative and progres- 
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ailing engineers are regularly specifying it 
for their work. 

\mong the indicated 30 per cent of 
packers using brine spray should be in- 
cluded the very largest, distributing thou- 
sinds of tons of refrigeration. Unfortu- 
nately each counts only as one user, and 
the small packer using direct expansion 
counts just as heavily in the score for his 
side. 

In other words, the real measure of the 
relative extent of use of the two types of 
system is how much refrigeration is being 
distributed, not how many are using them. 
On this basis, it is not unlikely that the 


brine spray system will be found a 
huskier youngster than would at first ap- 
pear. 


\s to the limits of size within which the 
use of the spray system is commercially 
practical, systems designed by the author 
and in use run from 1¥% to 1,200 tons re- 
frigerating capacity per day. Systems of 
even smaller capacity appear to be prac- 
tical, particularly when improvement in 
cooler conditions is taken into account. 

Water Will Replace Brine Spray. 


As to the future of the spray system, it 
can be said with certainty that where ul- 
timate cooler temperatures of 34 deg. and 
upward are wanted, and where tempera- 
tures of 35 to 36 deg. in chilled product 
24 hours after introduction are required, 
the system will cease to be a brine spray 
system, for the work can and will be done 
with water spray at 33 deg. This will re- 
quire ammonia suction pressure of 45 lbs. 
per square inch to insure against icing of 
the water cooling means. With proper 
design and arrangement of the cooling 
equipment, actually less surface will be re- 
quired than is now used in direct-expan- 
sion coil lofts. 

While pumping expense will mount to 
possibly more than double that now re- 
quired on the best brine spray systems, 
the increase will be offset by the reduc- 
tion in power for the ice machine and the 
omission of the usual salt cost. At 45 lbs. 
suction an ice machine will produce a ton 
of refrigeration for about 0.9 h. p., as 
against 1.75 with 15 lb. suction, a reduc- 
tion of 0.85 h. p. per ton below that re- 
quired in the ordinary packing house for 
“high temperature” work. 

More Than Double Tonnage. 

Existine compressors can be made to 
produce 220 per cent of their tonnage, rat- 
ing at 15 lb. suction back pressure, pro- 
vided they are engined or motored suffi- 
ciently. In other words, when operating 
at the same speed, the increased tonnage 
at the higher back pressure will require 
about 13 per cent more power than need- 
ed at 15 lb. rating. 

Since there are always two or more 
temperature planes at which the packing- 
house refrigerating work is or ought to be 
done, the increase of the difference be- 
tween the planes which would follow the 
methods here suggested, enlarges the field 
tor the center-port compressor tor two 
Pressure duty. 

Even greater advantage can be had with 
the Voorhees multiple effect compressor 
devi e for attachment to existing ma- 
chines, because of the possibility of ad- 
justing it to meet the varying ratios -of 
high to low pressure work which are con- 
Stantly changing on account of the nature 
ot the packinghouse load. 

Che very highest humidities in coolers 
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themselves, 


before shipment. 


operator. 
you can buy that will be a 


YORK - - - ° 








The Key that 
Unlocks the Door 
to INCREASED PROFITS 


HOUSANDS of York Machines have paid for 
and are now earning substantial 

dividends for their owners. These machines are 
designed for service, built of the best materials for 
the purpose, thoroughly tested and rigidly inspected 
They are self-contained, require 
very little attention and do not require a skilled 
There is probably no other equipment 
greater help in increas- 
ing your profits than a York Refrigerating Machine. 


YORK MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Ice Making and Refrigerating Machinery Exclusively) 
PENNA. 
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BRANCH OFFICES 


Toronto Cincinnati Denver 
Boston Atlanta New Orleans 
Brooklyn Chicago Houston 
Philadélphia Omaha Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh St.Louis San Francisce 
Cleveland KansasCity Seattle 
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r e ° NOZZLES for BRINE SPRAY SYSTEMS have been adopted as 
standard by the largest packing houses in the world. Their 
dependability is taken for granted and y is well | 

BE SURE YOU HAVE SELECTED RIGHT—TO AVOID FUTURE 
EVENTUAL REPLACING OF SPRAY NOZZLES WITH THE “‘SPRARITE”’. 


Be One of the Satisfied Users. 


BINKS SPRAY EQUIPMENT CO. 








3126 CARROLL AVE 
CHICAGO : 





Glenwood Avenue 
West of 22nd St. 


Cold Storage Insulation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








eORK 





INSULATION 72: 


INVESTIGATE THE IS YEARS GOOD RECORD 
\Manuractureo AppLieD ANDO GUARANTEED By. 











207 E. 43rd St. 





Freezer and Cooler Rooms 
specialists ir» CORK INSULATION 
Morrow Insulating Co., Inc. s=w vorx 


for the Meat and 


Provision Trade 
Details and Specifi- 
‘cations on request 








will be obtainable, the least possible 
shrink and the quickest chilling will be 
accomplished. 


Field for Brine Spray Is Wide. 


As to the possibility of chilling hogs 
with water there is a question, since the 
fat must be hardened up enough to give 
smooth trim, and pulling temperatures 
down quickly to 29 degs. insures the re 
quired hardness. Certainly there would 
be no danger from freezing. 

The field of application for the spray 
system is by no means limited to the pack- 
inghouse, but there it had its development 





and has reached its present perfection. 
For ice storages, fruit cooling, cold 
storage warehouses and a host of other 
services it is eminently suited. It worked 
at 100 per cent efficiency always: no frost 
to interfere with operation. And last but 
not least, it is the only system in which 
the refrigerant is visible, so that the op- 
erator can see what he is doing 
[EDITOR’S NOTE.—This concludes the 
discussion on the subject of brine spray 
refrigeration. The author of these articles, 
Mr. S. C. Bloom, is vice-president and chief 
engineer of the Atmospheric Conditioning 
Corporation, and is also president of the 


Chicago section of the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers.) 
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received our 
write 


haven’t 
new Catalogue—No. 11, 
for it. You will find it the 


If you 


most interesting 74 pages of 
cold-storage door information 
you have ever read with re- 
productions of doors, blue-prints 
of construction details and tables 
telling door numbers in stock 
and their dimensions. You 
will want this as a guide in or- 
dering the necessary doors dur- 
ing your repair season. Ad 
dress Desk No. 8 please. 
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Service. 


Thousands of Jamison Doors in Stock 
for Immediate Shipment 





HIS is the season of the year when cold-storage plant owners take in- 
ventory of their plants—check up on 
plan their replacements. 


the equipment in condition—and 


When you have taken full stock of the necessary repairs that must be made 
to maintain maximum plant efficiency, you want the work of 
done without delay. You want action! 


replacement 
You want service! 

That’s long on—SERVICE. The photo above gives you just 
a slight idea of what we mean. In it, you see a corner of our stock-house 
filled with thousands of standard sizes of Jamison Doors ready for immediate 
shipment. 
as shipment will be mace the same day your order is received. 


what we're 


Carrying of this large stock saves you ten days to two weeks time, 


In ordering, simply give number of the doors wanted as listed in the “Stand- 
ard Sizes” tables in our catalogue. A Weekly Stock List is issued giving 


the quantity of each type and number in stock. This will prove invaluable 


and we suggest that you let us place your name on our mailing list to re- 
ceive it regularly. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO., 
Hagerstown, Md., U. S. A. 


son. Doors 
eats 
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From Retailer to Sausage Manufacturer 


Back in 1885 Mr. Carl Orling and Fritz 
Orling started in the retail meat business 
at Detroit. 

As time progressed they started mak- 
ing a little sausage, and gradually in- 
creased their business until they found 
that the sausage business was going to 
demand all of their time. The retail busi- 
ness was then sold out, and Orling Bro- 
thers went into the exclusive manufacture 
of sausage. 

From time to time the plant produc- 
tion was increased and the plant mod- 
ernized, until finally a new building was 
required which would answer the pro- 


ment so that U. S. government inspection 
can be granted if required. 

Careful attention has been given to the 
convenience for employes by providing 
proper ventilation, plenty of daylight, 
shower baths, drinking fountains and rest 
rooms. 


Layout of the Plant 
The basement contains a complete 
power plant and refrigeration plant, with 
curing and storage coolers and freezer. 
On the first floor are a sales cooler 40 
by 20 ft., smokehouses, shipping depart- 
ment, loading dock and general offices 














NEW SAUSAGE MANUFACTURING PLANT OF ORLING BROS., DETROIT, MICH. 


longed and insistent demand for greater 
economy in manufacturing and for in- 
creased production. 

In 1917 Mr. Carl Orling died and his 
son Ernest, a thoroughly competent and 
practical sausage man, continued the 
business, with phenomenal success. Ernest 
Orling is now secretary-treasurer and ac- 
tive head of the business. The new plant 
is located at 3330 Heidelberg St., Detroit, 
Mich. The officers are Fritz Orling, presi- 
dent; Ernest Orling, secretary-treasurer 
and general manager; A. W. Sweitzer, 
sales manager; and E. E. Doty, auditor 
and business manager. The business was 
incorporated in October, 1919. 

The new building covers a_ ground 
space of 60’ by 106’, and consists of two 
full stories and high basement, construct- 
ed of reinforced concrete and finished on 
the inside with white enamel brick. The 
floors are of hard burned brick, graded 
to drains. 

The new plant has its own boiler room, 
refrigerating plant, smoke house and 
sausage kitchen. Very careful attention 
has been given to sanitation, with every 
consideration given to facilitate arrange- 


of the company. 

The second floor is the sausage kitchen, 
which is a model in layout and equipment, 
and is 40 by 60 ft. in size. On this floor 
also are the cooking tanks, and these 
tanks and the smokehouses are separated 
from the sausage kitchen. There is also 
a preparation cooler for the sausage on 
this floor, something which many sausage 
makers do not have. On this floor also 
are the rest rooms, dressing rooms and 
lavatory. 

This new plant has been constructed 
from plans by and under the direction of 
the Pine & Munnecke Company, packing- 
house and cold storage experts of De- 
troit. 


a fe 


BOOK ON LARD FILLING. 


A handsome new booklet on the Har- 
rington filling and measuring machines has 
been issued by the Mechanical Manufac 
turing Co., Chicago. It is attractively il 
lustrated and well printed and is an exam- 
ple of the printing art at its highest. 

The book opens with a discussion of 
the problem of filling and measuring 


45 


liquids and semi-solids. A cut-away sec- 
tion of the accurate measuring chamber is 
shown, together with a clear explanation 
of how it works. Following this come de- 
scriptions and pictures of each of the four 
sizes of machines, which are built to han 
dle and fill every size of package. 

The smallest machine is built to fill 
1,500 packages per hour, ranging in size 
from 12 to 48 ounces. It is operated bv 
foot power. A floor space 42x66 inches is 
needed. 

The next size fills packages ranging 
from 14 to 19 ounces, at the rate of 3,600 
per hour. It is entirely automatic and 
requires a floor space 31x87 inches. 

Size No. 3 fills around 3,000 packages 
per hour, ranging in size from one to 10 
Ibs. It requires a floor space of 6 ft. by 
5 ft. 10 in. and is power-operated. 

The last size fills containers ranging 
from 19 to 65 Ibs. at the rate of 5,000 to 
40,000 Ibs. per hour. Floor space is 6 ft. 
by 6 ft. 6 in. 

— 

ARMOUR MERGER HEARINGS. 

In the Armour-Morris merger hearings, 
resumed this week in New York, testi- 
mony was given to the effect that the big 
packers were very essential to the indus- 
try and that they did not indulge in com- 
petition that was disadvantageous to the 
smaller packer. 

It was further brought out that in times 
of glut of livestock, the large packers 
stepped in and cleaned up the market, thus 
saving prices to the producer from demor- 
alization and having a generally stabilizing 
effect. Sometimes the smaller packers can 
purchase product from the large operators 
cheaper than they can manufacture it them- 
selves. 

Testimony to this effect was furnished 
by Geo. A. Casey, of the Wilmington Pro- 
vision Company, Wilmington, Del.; Mich- 
acl Keane of T. T. Keane & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; George Kern, of New York; 
E. Schloss, Newark, N. J., and L. F. Kel- 
ler, general manager, A. Fink & Sons Co., 
Newark, N. 


——_o__. 


DOLD INVADES CUBA. 

The Jacob Dold Packing Company re- 
cently established offices in. Cuba with 
headquarters at Havana and branch offices 
at Matanzas, Caribarien, Sagua le Grande, 
Cardenas, Manzanillo, Santa Clara, Santia- 
go and Guantanamo. Albert Hartman has 
been appointed general manager of this 
new foreign venture. 

Dold products have been going into 
Cuba for a long time, but with the estab- 
lishment of offices and personal supervis- 
ion, a great new field is opened up for the 
Dold brands. 

— 

ARMOUR SELLS OMAHA STOCK. 

J. Ogden Armour has sold his interest, 
consisting of about 12,000 shares, in the 
Union Stock Yards at South Omaha, 
Nebr., to a group of Omaha purchasers 
headed by W. F. Smith, Everett Bucking- 
ham and W. J. Coad. The purchase price 
is understood to have been in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,000,000. Disposition of Mr 
Armour’s stock was made in conformity 
with the requirements of the packers’ and 
stockyards’ act. 
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Chicago Section 


Miss 
Thomas E. 


Ben F. Hormel of Geo. A. Hormel 
Co., Austin, Minn., was in the city this 
week. 


R. A. Rath of the Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia., spent a few days in Chi- 
cago this week. 

Joseph Kircher of the Chicago Butchers 
Packing Co., Ottawa, Ill, was in Chicago 


during the week. 

President F. T. Fuller of the Iowa 
Packing Co., Des Moines, Ia. was a 
Chicago visitor this week. 


James G. Cownie of the Jacob Dold 


Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was a 
Chicago visitor during the week. 

Wm. J. Schluderberg of the Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Balti- 


more, Md., was in Chicago this week. 


Morton Mannheimer, president of the 
Evansville Packing Co., Evansville, Ind., 
visited his Chicago friends this week. 


H. M. Shulman, chief engineer of Ham- 
mond-Standish Co., Detroit, Mich., spent 
a few days in Chicago during the week. 

H. H. McVey of the Richmond, Va., 
branch house of Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, spent a few days in the city this 
week. 


J. E. Smitham, Liverpool, England, 
manager for the Independent Packing 
Co., Chicago, is visiting the home office 
this week. 

Swift & Company’s sales of carcass 
beef in Chicago, for the week ending 
Saturday, February 16, for shipment sold 
out. ranged from 7.00 to 20.00 cents per 
pound, averaged 12.33 cents per pound. 

I. W. Fowler, managing director of 
the Fowler Casing Co., London, Eng- 
land, left this week for New York, where 
he sailed Saturday for England. Mr. 
Fowler has been in this country three 
months in the interests of his company.. 

G. A. Fossett, secretary of the National 
Swine Growers’ Association, will talk on 
“The Importance of the Swine Industry” 
from broadcasting station KYW, Chicago, 
on the evening of Thursday, February 
28th, at 9:15 o’clock. “Please stand by'” 


Gertrude Stone, secretary 10 
Wilson, returned this week 
from a vacation trip which included a 
tour of the West Indies. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first three days of this 


week totaled 26,150 cattle, 7,181 calves, 
93,672 hogs and 25,281 sheep. 
Richard Levi, vice-president of David 


Levi & Co., Chicago packers, has been 
in Hot Springs, Ark., for the past two 
weeks, enjoying a much needed rest. 

John J. Dupps, Sr., vice president of 
the Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., is on 
a vacation tour to Florida, accompanied 
by Mrs. Dupps. It is “Daddy” Dupps’ 
first vacation in ten vears, and reports are 
that he is enjoying it. 

Mr. Howard MacNeal, formerly of the 
Philadelphia plant of the Link-Belt Com- 
pany, has been transferred to the Chicago 
works of that organization, where he will 
devote his efforts to the promotion of 
portable loaders, portable belt conveyors 


and electric hoists. 
George Marples, head of the foreign 
department of the Cudahy Packing Co., 


returned to Chicago this week after a trip 
to Europe which included Great Britain, 
the Continent and Egypt. Mr. Marples 
did not get quite as far as King Tut’s 
tomb, but he saw nearly everything else. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ending February 16, 1924, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Week 

ending Feb, 16. 
Ibs... . 18,684,000 


Cor. week 
Prey. week. 1923 


Cured meats, 19,277,000 11,907,000 


Canned meats, cases. 24,581 18,067 5,392 
Fresh meats, Ibs.....33,644,000 37,478,000 21,208,000 
Sg Sie 1,057 2,201 4,036 
Lurd, Ibs. ......-11,418.000 20,675,000 9,695,000 

Mr. C. S. Huntington, sales engineer in 


sand and gravel washing 
division of the Link-Belt Company, 
Chicago, and perhaps one of the best 
known plant engineers in that field, has 
been appointed to look after the interests 
of the Link-Belt Company in the cement 
industry, in addition to his regular duties. 
In taking over this work, Mr. Hunting- 
ton will continue to make his head- 
quarters in Chicago, he looking after the 
cement business through the various 
plants and hranch offices in the West. 


charge of the 


M. F. Carey, of the Dyson-Meyer Pro- 
vision Co., New Richmond, Wis., was in 
Chicago this week. Mr. Carey is a prac- 
tical packinghouse man who is making a 
success of the Wisconsin enterprise. 

i —— 
JAMES H. ROBERTSON DIES. 


James H. Robertson, well-known pro- 


vision man, died suddenly at his home in 
Buffalo, N. Y., on February 19 of heart 
failure. Mr. Robertson was with the 
Klinck Packing Co., Buffalo, a member 
oi Allied Packers, Inc. He had gone to 
work that day, anc apparently felt well. 
The ené came quickly that night. 

Mr. Robertson was 62 years of 
and was born in Scotland. He began 
his packinghouse career there selling 
provisions. Coming to the United States 
some 30 years ago, he went to work for 
Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. He 
stayed there about five years, then went 
to Swift & Company, where he stayed 
ten years. Following this he was with 
the Cudahy Packing Co. for ten years. 
He also spent some time with the old 
Sulzberger & Sons Co. Mr. Robertson 
had been with the Allied organization 
for four years, and was manager of the 
provision department at the Klinck Pack- 
ing Co. 

The remains were brought to Chicago, 
where a son lives, and interment took 
place Saturday. 


age, 


ee 
BY-PRODUCTS OF PACKING. 
(Continued from page 28.) 

The coat which she has hung up in the 
closet probably was made of wool and 
probably it had bone buttons. Anyway, 
the young lady’s shoe are of leather, and 
although she doesn’t wear a “rat” in her 
hair, she does chew pepsin gum, uncon- 
scious of the fact that the pepsin and 
stearin in it came from a _ packinghouse 
as a by-product of meat-making. 

Although the young lady probably is un- 
aware of the fact, the chances are that 
the colors in her cotton dress were fixed 
with defibrinated blood, still another prod- 
uct of the livestock and meat industry. 

Comes lunch time and the boss and his 
secretarv both make ready for lunch. A 
bone comb helps make their hair more 
presentable, and soap made from animal 
fats cleanse the hands of the grease and 
grime gathered during the morning’s 
work. 

The boss hurries to a restaurant nearby 





George F. Pine Walter L. Munnecke 
Pine @ MunneckKe Co. 
PACKING HOUSE & COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION; CORK INSULATION & 

OVER HEAD TRACK WORK. 


10 Msane’*** Detroit, Mich. Cherry 3750-3751 


H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
SPECIALTIES. Posting Plane roa a 
Manufacturing Plante, Power Install- 


ations, Investigati: 
1134 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO 


Cc. W. Riley, Jr. 
BROKER 
2109 Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Provisions, Oils, Greases and Tallows 
Offerings Solicited 








H. P. Henschien R. J. McLaren 


HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 


Architects 
1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION 


H.N. Jones Construction Co. 


San fananie. Tomes 
Designs and Builds 


Packing Houses 
30 Years Experience 





M. P. BURT & COMPANY 
Engineers & Architects 
Packinghouse and Cold Storage Designing— 
Consultation om Power and Operating Costs, 
Curing, etc You Profit by Our 25 Years’ Ex- 
perience. Lower Construction Cost. Higher 


E i x 
206-7 Falls Bldg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 











Fred J. Anders 


Anders & Reimers 
ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 

Packing House 
Specialists 


Chas. H. Reimers 


314 Erie Bldg. 
Cleveland, O. 














PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


WILLIAM H. KNEHANS, Chief Engineer 


ABATTOIR PACKING AND COLD STORAGE PLANTS 
Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 


Cable Address, Pacarco 
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You'll make 


This “Enterprise” No. 156 Power 
Chopper has a capacity per hour of 
2,000 Ibs. Has extra heavy pulleys, 20x 
3%”, running 300 r. p. m. with 5 to 


4 ps 

The most highly developed type of 
belt-driven chopper made. It has 
fewer parts than any other chopper. 
Gears are done away with, and the 
pulleys are placed on the socket shaft. 
The machine is noiseless. Its capacity 





more profits 


with “Enterprise” No. 156 


is much greater than a geared machine 
of corresponding size. 


Knife and plate stay sharp longer. 
Four knives and four plates (includ- 
ing knife and plate for fat.) 


Save power costs, save labor costs and 
speed up production with “Enterprise. *” Your 
old machine may be mighty expensive when 
you consider the money a new “Enterprise” 
will make for you. 

Write us for chopper catalog. We make 
72 sizes and styles, belt driven, motor-driven 
and hand-power. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 











where he consumes an appetizing meal of 
which the main dish is meat. And while 
lingering over his delicious pot roast, 
steak, or stew, he probably doesn’t stop 
to look back behind his dinner plate to 
the far away farm where his meat orig- 
inated. 

He probably does not realize that the 
animal which furnished his meat may have 
come from Texas or Wyoming or Mon- 
tana or from a Corn Belt farm or feed lot. 

He does not realize that, before he got 
his meat, the animal had to be shipped per- 
haps hundreds of miles to a packinghouse 
and there transformed into meat; the meat 
refrigerated and shipped again for hun- 
dreds of miles to the retail store, finally 
to make its way to the table of the con- 
sumer, 

He probably does not stop to think of 
the vast organization behind his meat meal 
—of the million of acres, billions of dol- 
lars, and millions of men engaged in the 
livestock and meat industry. 

He may never have heard of the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board, which is 
an organization including all branches of 
the industry, and is engaged in an exten- 
sive educational program for his benefit 
as a consumer of the basic food. 

The young lady of whom we have been 
talking goes for her lunch to a drug store 
nearby. On the window of the store an 
attractive gold leaf sign says, “Ice Cream.” 
The gold leaf was made on gold beaters 
skins, a by-product of cattle. The young 
lady orders a ham or bacon sandwich. The 
filler is meat; the bread itself probably 
contains lard. The young lady also orders 
ice cream and cake. The ice cream prob- 
ably contains gelatine and the cake short- 
ening—both products of the livestock and 
meat industry. 


Even in the Hospital. 


Our friend leaves his office early in the 
afternoon in order that he may have time 
to visit a friend who is in a hospital, con- 
valescing from an operation. The doctor 
is there, perhaps, with a medicinal case, 
containing many pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions which are by-products of the live- 
stock and meat industry. Our friend 
learns from the doctor that his patient 
will avoid the torture of having stitches 
removed because a_ sheep-gut ligature, 
which will be absorbed, was furnished by 
the packing industry. 

He also learns from the doctor that 
many pharmaceutical by-products from 
the livestock and meat industry are being 
used in the hospital to relieve the afflicted. 
For example, one man suffering from dia- 
betes is obtaining relief from insulin, 
which is prepared from the pancreas of 
hogs. Another person severely cut in an 
automobile accident is treated with kepha- 
lin, a product made from the brain of 

cattle, which checks bleeding. The doctor 
also states that an extract from the thy- 
roid gland of animals is used in treating 
a number of diseases. A product pre- 


pared from the adrenal glands also has a 
large number of medical uses. 

We might follow our friend from the 
hospital on home, but I think that we have 
gone far enough to indicate the great im- 
portance of the by-products of the live- 
—" and meat industry in our everyday 
ife. 

We have, however, covered only a small 
part of the almost numberless contribu- 
tions which the live stock and meat indus- 
try makes to our modern civilization, its 
arts and = sciences, medicine, luxuries, 
sports, foreign commerce, and agricultural 
fertility, and, basically, to the food supply 
of our nation and of the world. 


A Saving of Waste. 


It should be remembered that the meat 
packing industry itself does not complete 
the manufacture and marketing of all by- 
products. Many products, after they have 
been processed to some extent by the 
packing industry, from the raw material 
for other important industries. 

The development of by-products, from 
material that formerly was not used, is of 
great importance to both producer and 
consumer, since these by-products, by 
whatever is their net value, have increased 
the worth of the producer’s live animal or 
lowered the price of meat to the consumer, 
as compared with what it otherwise would 
have been. As a matter of fact, in normal 
years, the careful conservation of by- 
products enables the packer to sell the beef 
from an animal for less than he paid for 
the live steer. But that’s another story, 
and as my time is about up, I cannot go 
further into it now. 

In closing, I want to say that it is al- 
most literally true that the packers use 
everything but the squeal, and it has been 
reported recently that a well-known im- 
presario has been considering the utiliza- 
tion of this, at present an unused by-prod- 
uct, by broadcasting it as a new and novel 
form of grand opera! 








—— 

RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. om. Sheep. 
Monday, Feb. 1l1....... 19,647 3,480 17,298 
Tuesday, Feb. 12....... 9,669 5,626 17,248 
Wednesday, Feb. 18.... 8,899 2,194 10,930 
Thursday, Feb. 1 i 6,506 13,282 
Prsy, Web. 16.....:. 902 961 6,961 





bs 
Saturday, Feb. 16 14 11949 1,151 





Total for week 18,781 275,092 66,870 


Previous week ...... 605 8,660 228,075 64,286 
Year ago 10,242 196,433 75,766 
Two years ago.........0 16,695 15,059 187,186 71,647 


Monday, Feb. 11 33,790 3,087 
Tuesday, Feb. 12....... : 28,070 5,274 
Wednesday, Feb. 10,791 3,827 
Thursday, Feb. 11,445 7,704 
3,97 


Friday, Feb. !5........ 2'585* “333 14.869 


Saturday, Fcb. 16 6,062 








Total fer week 


21,; 105,027 28,862 
Previous week ........ 20.05 81,85 






E BY 19,126 
pi ae RS eee eee ,083 62,215 25,268 
TWO Years: AGO. 6.656.608 31633 1,104 50,527 26,414 


Receipts at Chicago Stock Yards thus far this year 
to Feb. 16, with comparative totals: 
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1924. 1923. 
WE a ora Sie a cela acka aracp mbar nos 414,816 395,731 
EN Go 0 i500 ecineachaWewes 93,472 89,363 
1,478.499 
554,769 505,055 


Combined weekly hog receipts at eleven markets for 
1924 to Feb. 16, with comparisons: 
Week. Year to date. 
Week ending Feb. 6,308. 000 
Previous week ....... 
Corresponding week, y 5,508,000 
Corresponding week, 4,432,000 
Combined receipts at seven points for the week 
ending Feb. 16, 1924, with comparisons: 
*Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 





Week ending Feb. 16........ 172,000 752,000 181,000 
PROVIOUG. WEEK. o 6.6 ck ssc ceeees 171,000 692,000 178,000 
NN WE Waa ao areesb- db dim meeede 184.000 582,000 207,000 
ake One cirsecereenad 173,000 529,000 182,000 


Combined receipts at seven markets for 1924 to 
Feb. 16, and the corresponding period for previous 
years: 


*Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
EINER varsaxsioras.c giesala alee 1,266,000 5,198,000 1,374,000 
Se Seer eee 1,307,000 4,581,000 1,397,000 
Co ner errr 1,185,000 3,713,000 1,360,000 


*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph counted 
as cattle. 

Chicago Stock Yards receipts, average weight and 
to» and average prices for hogs for under-mentioned 
weeks: 

Average 
Number weight. Prices—— 
received. lbs. Top. Average 
Week ending Feb. 16..2 22¢ 7.35 








PROViOGs WOOK 260.60. 228, 
| EAE eer aber 195,433 
Ll Ri ee Pr ear tee a 
|| SSFP RSE CT Orr er eee: 

Be fac uis.9 end aaa 
Sane 
ee ereeerere: 
AS Se cheese ueehen kid 19 
Se sprsieia iano wees ae Lr 
1915 Oak 
1914 131. 576 
Fe Ge si inns Sewn 193,900 225 $11.85 $11.25 


*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
Feb. 16, 1924; unofficial. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ending Feb. 16...8 9.30 § 7. 05 $ 8.60 $14.30 
5) 








Previous week ........ 7.95 14.15 
ene 7.65 13.90 
BREESE SAA eee 7.70 14.85 
EIN G4:tyaca ays erences were o0s.e 4.50 8.35 
Erne te sare 13.25 20.40 
RE ies aecngacnsaiecareleent 11.80 17.85 
0 i Ar ere ee 12.50 16.00 
ES rte 11.45 14.30 
Ce eee 7.85 10.95 
er eer rere re 6.90 9.10 
DE hoy atswce Ce setewne's 6.00 7.80 
Av. 1914-1923 ......... $10.05 $11.25 $ 8.95 $13.35 





Following is given the net supply of cattle, hogs 
and sheep for packers at the Chicago Stock Yards 
for week mentioned: 
ee Hogs. Sheep 

100 169,100 42,800 
146,217 45,260 
134,218 50,498 
136,659 45 
151,985 6% 
124,669 53, $98 


*Week ending Feb. 
— week 








*Saturday, Feb. 16, estimated. 

Chicago packers hogs slaughtered for the week 
ending Feb. 16, 1924: 

Armour & Co. 
Anglo-American Provision Co. .............55. 
Swift & Co 
G. eee a MGs Pe ced weet eaetewcéuueesy es 
Morris & 
Wilson & Co. SOME Rae R ERY Glee ans KeNaes mu 
pe SS i See renee eee eee 
Western Packing & Provision 
EIN 5 onc Sek oe vaceedavew sees deeeas 
cece nncedcue rose ebe'ndcwaras 
Independent Packing (0. ........ceeceeeceees 
Brennan Packing Co. 
William Davies Co. 
Agar Packing Co. ....... 
i eae ie 








Lae i's: aS 60d wae ORC Rele RAN CARa RA COS Oe KES § 
PE, WUOE bec arcwiwinia da Gewiniee Caweewaewews 
Year ago 
TWO VO@ATS AMO 2... cccccscesccccccccsesescecs 

(For Chicago livestock prices see page 38.) 



















THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 
Based on Actual Carlot Trading, Thursday, February 
14, 1924. 
Green Meats. 


Regular Hams— 
























8 nn eee @14 
De St Mn. cutesccusudnkbecsesbanans @13% 
12-14 Ibs. 

14-16 lbs, 

16-18 Ibs. 

18-20 Ibs. 

Skinned Har 
14-16 lbs. 

16-18 Ibs. 
18-20 Ibs. 
20-22 Ibs. 
22-24 Ibs. 
24-26 Ibs. 
25-30 Ibs. 

Picnics— 

4- 6 Ibs. avg @ 7% 
7- 8 lbs. avg @7 

10-12 lbs. avg @ 6% 
12-14 lbs. avg. .. @ 6% 
14-16 lbs. avg. @ 6% 

Clear Bellies— 
Nek ice cad debe aden eae @13% 
i Ciionia¢asceteebesseaaansvbas = @11% 
oe Se ee eee 10% 
RE Mb paceuscdushesuesseendss en @10%&% 
MNES co kiakscxobundsstssecanes @10% 

Pickled Meats. 

Regular Hams— 
errr rr rer re @14 
ns a oi ee ns bas hos wb @13% 
i i PCC cc kakche kun seen eeeedess @13% 
it ti Ci orsbshisasssesenvesesddeee @l4 
Sy TS +absss 640s 4cdee bis d'eabose @14% 

Boiling Hams— 
tt rn Ms ch bsscbdebecsscbberesene @14% 
DPE. a6bos bbnenhasneanesubcres @14% 
ES ee ee @14% 

Skinned Hams— 

14-16 lbs. @15% 
16-18 Ibs. @15% 
18-20 Ibs. @15 
20-22 Ibs. @13 
22-24 ibs @11\% 
24-26 Ibs. @10% 
25-30 Ibs. @10 
Picnics— 
i cen Ccneeecanehieeeeeeese & 
6- 8 Ibs. avg @ 7% 
8-10 lbs. @i7 
10-12 Ibs. @ 6% 
12-14 lbs. @ 6% 
14-16 Ibs. @ 6% 

Bellies einai cut and seedless)— 

i Dos sebheeree bese dssceneeces @12% 

i: <i teu cae dbaees sabes’ sss 0 @11% 

tn ie... ss bneeehehenshes ene shene @10% 

By Wn cc cceswcceccccsesscesssss 1 

SE Es Esc coresnscebeceweesessesess @10% 
Dry Salt Meats. 

Extra ribs, 35-4 @ 9% 

Extra clears, 35-4 @ 9% 

rR ccc onanccehebeeeeaveses @ 7% 

Clear plates, 4-7.............. Snbeekceu een @ 8 

DE Cighbbehedkekecnckdkakekxeceneshes @7 

Fat Backs— 
te ee cc kon sikebeebeehbeee~ss @ 8% 
ecu neheecdceskas bho ankenne @9 
12-14 Ibs. @ 9% 
14-16 lbs. g 9 
16-18 Ibs. 9 
18-20 Ibs. @10% 
20-25 Ibs. @10% 

Clear Bellies— 

14-16 Ibs. @10% 
Ibs. @10% 
Ibs. @10%Q 
Ibs. @10% 
Ibs. @10% 
3 Ibs. rs @ 9% 
40- BD EDR, BYE... ccccacccccccccccccccscces @ 9% 





FUTURE PRICES. 


Official Board of Trade, Range of aa. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY, 16, 








Open. High. Low. ms lose. 
LARD— 
Mar. 11.07% 11.00 11.07% 
pd 11.32% 11.20 11.32% 
MEE senseesseas 11.50 11.40 11.50 
CLE rs BELL ina 
DU. ‘os5cetsvcnvessee 10.00 
i .tstikesees Bees s6b00 ensee 10.25 
SHORT RIBS— 
saneaenssey 9.65 9.72% 9.65 9.72% 
July ceesceccces 10.00 10.00 9.95 9.95 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1924 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Pee is err ‘eae 11.02% n 
ES 11.07% 11.12% 11.07% 11.07% 
muy ers « 1.30 11.35 11.27% 11.27% 
i s:seesksss> 11.50 11.50 11.47% 11.47% 
cL HAR BELLIES— 
SeoSbseest sete 9.921% 
May CebeSSeesee we00 10.22% 
SET 0000000 eee ose 10.47% 
SHORT RIBS— 

RS 9.75 9.75 9.67% 9.67% 
July ee ceeeceses cece sau 9.921% 
TUESDAY, FEB RU. ARY 19, 1924. 

Open. High. Low. Close 
LARD— 
DS chibbumseed eee ei te 11.10 n 
DEES. cnccccnvase 11.15 11.15 11.15 11.15 ax 
MEE 200t005004s 11.32% 11.37% 11.32% 11.35 
| 1.52% 11.60 11.52% 11.55 ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
BEG boucseentas ee se 9.95 n 
— Seseseuneee' sose 10.25 ax 
20605060080 cece 10.50 ax 
sor tT RIBS— 
st euncicesoe 9.75 9.80 9.75 9.77% 
sul, se vewninens eo ence iss sos 10.05 ax 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1924. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
MT, wisbessnees 11.17-20 11.22% 11.02% 11.02 ax 
i 11.40 11.42% 11.22% 11.22 
2.57% 11.60 11.42% 11.42 ax 
ec ccceccces cscs 9.95 n 
iheteooms knee Tee 10.25 n 
. 10.55 10.55 10.50 10.50 ax 
9.72% 9.721%, 9.67% 9.67 ax 
10.00 10.00 9.90 9.90 ax 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1924. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
De . suaeshuaee bie as er 11.02 
ee 11.90 11.05 11.00 11.05 ax 
aed sash bS" SOs 11.20 11.27% 11.20 11.25 
ine enacts i 11.4 11.45 11.40 11.45 ax 
cL E AR BELLIES— 
Mie ostvarenss ws 9.95 n 
Mamie eee ea... 10.25 n 
St teessscnnie wxee 10.52 
SHORT RIBS— 
De ch sbenceees 9.65 9.72% 9.65 9.67 ax 
PF covveseuces 9.90 9.97% 9.90 9.90 ax 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1924. 


Holiday. No Market. 


Sa 
PORK CUTS AT NEW YORK. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
H. C. Zaun.) 

New York, February 20, 1924.—Whole- 
sale prices on green and sweet pickled 
pork cuts: Pork loins, 17@18c; green 
hams, 8-10 Ibs., 16%4c; 10-12 Ibs., 15%c 
12-14 Ibs., 15c; a rib bellies, 10-12 lbs., 
12c; 12-14 lbs., 11%4c; green clear bellies, 
6-8 lIbs., 13c; 8-10 Ibs. 12%c; 10-12 lbs., 
12c; 12-14 Ibs., 11%4c; sweet pickled clear 
bellies, 6-8 Ibs., Oe. 8-10 Ibs., 10c; 10-12 
Ibs., 10c; 12-14 Ibs., 11%c; sweet pickled 
rib bellies, 10-12 Ibs., 10c; 12-14 lbs., 11%4c; 
sweet pickled hams, 8-10 lbs., 16c; 10-12 
Ibs., 15c; 12-4 Ibs., 15c; dressed hogs, 
1134c; city steam lard, 113%4c; compound, 
12@12%c. 








DRYERS AND CONTINUOUS PRESSES 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone 
Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. Installed 
in the largest packing-houses, 
fertilizer and fish reduction 
plants in the world. 

We handle waste and by- 
products. 


Send for Catalogue T.B. 
American Process Co. 


68 William St. - - - New York 











February 23, 1924. 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 
Purchases of hogs by Chicago packers 




















for the week ending Thursday, February 
21, 1924, with comparisons, follows: 
Week. Cor. 
ending Prev. week, 
Feb. 21. week. 1923. 
Armour G OO. ..c.sscceee 20,558 18,414 10.080 
Anglo-Amer. Pro. -. 9,334 ,131 890 
Swift & Co. ........ 20,141 18,683 10,400 
G. H. Hammond & 13,478 10.990 6,300 
Morris & Co. . 22,787 20,361 13,500 
eS BED, én sic cece cess 18,084 16,569 11,800 
Boyd-Lunham & Co. ..... 10.764 11,918 6,000 
Western Pkg. & Pro. Co.. 18,000 18,400 12,000 
Roberts & Oake ........ 7,038 7,332 6,700 
ge 2" eee 7,134 7,591 5,400 
Independent Packing Co.. 6,929 6,329 6,500 
Brennan Packing Co. .... 7,569 8,315 5,700 
yo Be i ee ee eee 2,700 
Agar Packing Co. ....... 400 500 2,600 
Perr rrr eee 3,000 3,000 10,100 
eer Pry Te 165,216 533 116,300 





CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH 































MEATS 
Beef. 
No.1. No.2. No. 3. 
Rib roast, heavy end......... ae 28 15 
Rib roast, light end... on 82 
Chuck roast ...... 20 18 14 
Steaks, round ... 80 20 
Steaks, sirloin, first cu 45 88 25 
Steaks, porterhouse 60 45 
Steaks, flank ...... 28 25 18 
Beef stew, chuck ....... 18 15 | 
Corned briskets, boneless 22 20 
oe ee ~ ae 12 10 
Corned rumps, boneless.......... 25 22 18 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. 
Hindquarters 38 25 
egs 40 28 
De iaseseuss 12% 13 
Chops, Shoulder .. 24 20 
Chops, rib and oy 50 ws 
Mutton 
TAGS ccccccccscs ccccswevcvccers 22 
Stew .. 12% 
Shoulders. ......... - 20 
Chops, rib and loin......scccces 35 
Pork, 
TMink, Whole BIBIO OVE... o0seccccsnciccades 18 @20 
Loins, whole, 10@12 avg............ssee0. 16 @18 
Loins, whole, 12@14 avg <<a ae 
Loins, whole, 14 and over. 14 @15 
Chops ..cccce 20 @22 
Shoulders @14 
AA ocscvsenes @15 
BOBTOTIDB ic occccecssccccccccvcconccesecces @12 
Mn Nobkbhenesssssabhseeeeeseases en ones eu 
Leaf lard, unrendered .........esceceecees 14 
Veal. 
NEES nocd sou bnitee sen ovnnesauSanse @35 
DOPOGURTUREE cc cccscccccccccerccescvecoes 12 @18 
RE. noisctebe5s5sAseeo ne sosGnpeneaseneu 9 85 @45 
arr err reir ery -..14 @18 
eT ere er 14 @22 
DEN. -. 6 eeaek sek eweeS beene xs pghied @50 
BE WR DIR COB. 0 cece cc ccesenececcaees @40 
Butchers’ Offal. 
PERLE CCLCT TTT UTTT TT ORT LTE @4 
MD ARE. Sco esau kdes ss deucde san eewsneubs @ 2 
Seen. Or DOO TBs 6 ove ccccees 6 euveees 250 
i SE TES err CTT ee @13 
ee ARMA er rere es tee rer fo @12 
RS ne ee Ea Ree nO Ae ee he @12 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls. Sacks. 
Double refined saltpetre, gran., L. C. L... em 65% 
CRGIRIS coc cccccsccecssevvcsse sthuneneic 7% 1% 
oon refined nitrate of soda, f. 0. b 
Ss » carloads..... coccccvee & 4% 
Less than carloads, granulated........ - 4% Hd 
SID ccd nci cuss scape swhkcss%osoee's -. 5% 5 
Kegs, 100@130 Ibs., Ie more. 
Boric acid, in carloads, powdered, in 
SRO: cuak adnan canes Gashisktaan setae By 
Crystal to powdered, in bbls., in 5-ton 
ee ear eee 10% 0% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots........ on 10 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls........ 5% 
In ton lots, gran. or powdered, in bbls. ba 5% 
Salt— 
Granulated, car lots, per ton f. o. b., Chi- 
Sn, WE (can cbGanhaaeeeesaksesaseaaaee $ 
Medium, car lots, per ton, f. 0. b., Chicago, 
i  Sepkbensakee csadadeeubennassewues es ees 9.80 
Rock, car lots, per ton, f. 0. b., Chicago.... 5.40 


Sugar— 


Raw sugar, 96 basis 
Second ‘sugar, 90 basi 
Syrup, — 63 to 


and 





Piashation, granulated, f. o. b., New Or- 


leans 


bags 5 clarified, f. 0. b. 


(n 
yalow 
(net) 


Ce Ge bacuseccssgusesse 
New Orleans 


clarified, f. 0. b., New Orleans 


February 23, 1924. 





a a 


U 5! S5565S5S5S5S55555 


Steer Chucks, No. 1. 


Sirloin Butts, No. 2 
Sirloin Butts, No. 3... 


Lamb Kidneys, 


Heavy Sheep 16 @ 
Light Sheep ..... @13 
Heavy Saddles oe 2 

Light Saddles 





WOOK UO oo 54s. macccseee% 
Skinned Shoulders ..csccess 


Pork Kidneys, per Ib....... 
oe rr 
IUD TRG as nos i s4.0s50i'e o 


Brains. . . 
Rack fat 

meme... s 
MNOS. 60h c ok 
Bellies, 











Carcass Beef. 


Week ending Cor. week 
Feb. 23. 1923 


rime native steers....... ++-18 @19% 16 @18 
Good native steers........... 16 18 14 @15 
Medium steers .....cccccccee 12 16 10 @13 
He vifers, GRRE ccncccsssveess 2 @16 122 @17 

Prrerirtrrr reer eee 8 @12 8 @l11 
a i quarters, CDs 66:02:50 @25 @22 
» quarters, choice........ @15 @13 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer Loins, No. 1........... 36 
Steer Loins, No. 2.......0005 32 
Steer Short Loins, No. 1.... @47 @48 

Steer Short Loins, No. 2..... @42 
Steer Loin Ends (hips) bacaew . @28 
Steer Loin Ends, No. 2...... @27 @25 
Cow LOIRE ..ccrccccssccecese 12 @23 15 @20 

, Short Loins..... ccccsee20 @34 20 @24 
Cow Loin Ends (hips),......12 @18 @16 
Steer Ribs, No. 1....... aiwinik @28 @26 
Steer Mine, Wo, Bicéscccsase ‘ @27 @22 

a a ae er @ 
Cow Tit, Bes Biccccecs eoece 21 @l7 

eS eee @13 @12 
Steer Rounds, No. 1......... @15 @14%4 
Steer Rounds, No. 2.. @14% 1 







Steer Chucks, No. 2 2 @12 
Rounds ..... -.10 @13 Ff 
Cow CHUCKS . ccccccdcccseces 7%@ 9% 6 





= = gy 35965600000 00-0'06 @ 6 

i err rr err rr rrr @ 4% 
BONS .iccccessccnccccseesees 18 20 
Strip Loins, No. 1, boneless. 60 
Strip Loins, No. 2......eee06 50 
Strip Loins, No. 8.....e+ aoe @15 
Sirloin Butts, No. 1.. oe @30 






Beef Tenderloins, No. 1. - @75 @70 

3cef Tenderloins, No. 2..... @65 @60 
. Bump Butts ..ccccccccccccce 16 @17 

Flank Steaks ....ccccceceees @17 

Boneless ChuckS ....+.eeeee- 9 @10 

Shoulder Clods .......+.e+-- 12 15 

Hanging Tenderloins ........ 9 10 


Beef Products. 


Brains, per Ib.....ceccecees 9 

Hearts <0 6:0 ah eine 0 9 8's wo. es0e 4 

TONZUCH ..cccccscccessecs 28 

Sweetbreads ...ccccccccceses 40 

Ox-Tail, per Ib.... 8 

Fresh Tripe, pan. D 

Fresh Tripe, Cc. 

TAVCEO cise donaeovess oe 6% 

Kidneys, per Ib.....seceseee 9 

Choice Carcass .......see- 20 @ 
CALrCASS .ccccccccseves 15 @ 
Saddles ...sseeeeeeees Dd 23 @28 

Good Backs ...cccccccccccce D 12 @l4 

Medium Backs ...-+.ecseses 6 @10 

Brains, each 

Sweetbreads. .. .. 56 @65 

Calf Livers 

Choice Lambs ......eceeceee D 

Medium La@Mbs ..csccccccesc @24 

Choice Saddles .......eseeee ) @28 

Medium Saddles ....+.++++4. @27 

DUGIGS. FGPOS: scaw ss cess secon @ @20 

Medium Fores ...-cceeeeees 

Lamb Fries, per 1b @ 25 

Lamb Tongues, @13 





Heavy Fores ..... ae Q 

Light Fores .ccccccccccecce @1i1 

Mutton LOZS ..cccsccccscecs 2 @lij 

Mutton TOG séccccccaseces @ @10 

Mito BUONO. oxicauanse< eens @i7 

Sheep Tongues, 

Sheep Heads, each.......... @10 @10 

Fresh Pork, Etc. 

Dressed TOs... 22 csaasecs @12 @13% 
Loins, 8@10 Ibs. avg. eis @1 
TMM Gates ades sas tues @11% @11 

MONMGEIGI:. oS 4). sn dtewti sie. @55 @52 

: BRU cans icieatemiveenis @ 9 @ 9% 

MRO Aa uc ee nage sews kewaes @11% @ 

UL: -s 6 » -scenseabeueunees @ 9 

MGTINONIOM 5 ove aguas wd wie-0ca 0:8 @7 @ 8 

Extra lean theniags. Piseane @10% @12% 

Tails. . . ‘ _ @ 8 

Sno uts. . @ 6 
Feet 4% 

Heads 6 

Blade BOD ins sesure tien ve y § 

TOG BOONE 6.50.04 cnanu ee ssnie 114% 

SS) eee ere 


cS 


Livers, per Ib.......-.. 


RF 


Parr 


BOMGS .ccscacspevceces 


ar 


QHHIHSHHHHSHHSSHSHHSS 
SERPostougees 


= 
wo 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons 
Country style sausage, fresh, in link 
Country style sausage, fresh, 
Country style sausage, smoked 


Frankfurts in pork casings 
Frankfurts in sheep casings. 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice 
Bologna in beef middles, choice... 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice. 
Liver sausage in hog bungs 
Liver sausage in beef rounds 
New England luncheon specialty 
Liberty Juncheon specialty 
Minced luncheon specialty 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs 
Cervelat, new condition, 
Cervelat, new condition, 
Thuringer Cervelat 


©, Salami. choleb:.........-s00c0-0.<0. 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles 
Genoa style Salami 


pe 
M Ate ge new conditio 


ADOMWD 





= 








cola 
Itelian style hams. 
Virginia style hams 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Beneme 5 style ne haa beef rounds— 
poe bd : A —— ES PORE Phere 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 


Bemoats 
RS 


Large tins, 1 to crate 
Frankfurt style sausage in pork casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 


Smoked link sausage in pork casings— a aces 
crate 


Large tins, 1 to crate 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 9, BR, CHICAGO.) 

Beef rounds, domestic, 180 sets, per tierce, 
Ree shine aerate cet eras res se eesees x 
= — export, 225 sets, per tierce, 
Beet BR 110 ‘sets, per tierce, per set. 
— » 4, 400 pieces, per tierce, 
IEE CS We eso oit Kcdaat.< eee saeceeus se 
Beef bangs, No. 7 400 pieces, per tierce, 
Beef EY ‘No. 1, per plece.......... 
Beef weasands, No. 2: per piece 
Beef bladders, small, per d0z.........+000+ 
Beef bladders, medium, per doz 
Beef bladders, large, per doz 
Hog casings, medium, f. a. s., 


8 
without cap, ‘per set 


bungs, ¢ large, prime . 


bungs, narrow, no demand 
stomachs, per piece 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. we 

Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl 

Pocket ——— tripe, 200-lb. bbl 
bbl 


Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-1b. PREM Soc. ssccngs 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl.. 


CANNED a 





. 1. No. 2. 
2.40 $35 $ 4.00 $16.00 
a Ay 4.50 5.00 


3} 


Sliced dried beef....... 


cats 

ao: 

et sol tae 
ote 
So . 


Hamburger steaks with 


Vienna style sausage... 
Veal loaf, medium size.. 
Chili con carne with, or 


; BN be: Pt 


> bobo 
/ on 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


FOGUIAL... .ccccccccccsescece eeccoee 
Family back pork, 20 to 34 pieces 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces 
Clear back pork, = i err 24.00 
SB to 45 PIOCes....ccccsccccece 21. a4 
Clear plate pork, 35 to 45 pieces 


Ss 


= 


RP RRR 


= 


= 


COOPERAGE. 


SWOAWH PHCOWOIAQHOINOIS 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.... 

Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1 ee 
Ash pork barrels, galv. 
Red oak lard tierces... 
White oak lard tierces.. 
White oak ham tierces 


SESES 


@9HHHHSHHHHSHHSHSSHHHHS 


BUTTERINE. 


1 to 6, natural color, solids, f. 0. b. Chicago 
Cartons, rolls or prints, 1-lb............... 


Cartons, rolls or prints, 2@5 1b: 
Shortenings, 30@60 lbs. tubs... 


Nut Margarine, prints, 1 ID. 2... .cccccccccs 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


MOOR DONO CRONIN acini. ois:0i6neddaceceedenies 
SD Ss a cdcnpdeccussawseendenncs 


Short clear middles, 60-lb. avg 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs. 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs 


Clear bellies, 25@30 Ibs................... 
Clear bellies, 25@30 Ibs.......cccccccsecns 
Rib bellies, 20@25 lbs................... 


Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs 


Oe DOC, SOOO Bae ecccccccceteecaecs 
We RG, RO Bcc c.c dic decwcnieccaecices 
Pe OM, ROP ON ats tcscedecesestieies 
UII alere niciésdéiccdca acrenaieiniae vidoes a 
Pac nite ilene) ac aadab head whet eiiwa abies 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Regular hams, fancy, 14@16 lbs.......... 
Skinned hams, fancy, 16@18 Ibs.......... 
Standard regular hams, 12@16 lbs......... 19 
Se. SE Mac aecsadercnaducseeséces 
Standard bacon, 8@12 Ibs................. 37 
Standard bacon, 4@8 IbS8............ceceees 
Standard bacon, 12@14 Ibs................ 
Standard bacon strips, 6@7 lbs............ 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, surplus fat 
off, smo 5 REG a aaa ra apa 
Cook ed hams, choice, skinned, surplus fat 
off, sm 8 RARE Aaa SER ec 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, surplus fat 
Gi IIE fo cic decadeadeccncahesdendees 


Picnics, skin on, surplus fat off, smoked.. 
= surplus fat off, smoked.. 
PRM ccaccdaptbaxaqvacnsancseeusedescie 


PE WN Wn cccanssnnweadsntaudeedes 
Extra winter strained lard .............. 
I MENON Sd ccncacmancdednvemseienaee 
Co ee ee errr 
ee 2 ee 
Pees BD OE ccc cccccccccscucsceccesesess 
WD GRE GE oe cccsccescedendricscaase 
Extra neatsfoot oll .......cccccccccccceccs 
De ee ea eae eee 
P| See eee ere 


FERTILIZERS, 


Ce i is dn cacsicccsccsas 


Unground and crushed blood 
WRN, osdnccthaccatticwasa 


Ground tankage, 10 to 11%............ 
Ground tankage, 6 to 9%.............6. 
Crushed and unground tankage ......... -85@ 
Ground raw bone, per ton.............. 26.00@ 28.00 
Ground steam bone, WO OU hea wascenss = 00@22.00 
Unground bone tankage.........cceesees 1.00@1 3.00 
Unground steamed bone .........seee08. 


HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 


No. 1 horns, 75 lb. average ........... 
No. 2 horns, 40 lb. average............ 
re rr eer 
Hoofs, black and striped ............. 
SRO MORN dpc ot and dc cecceeueiecnees 
Round shin bones, heavies ............ 
Round shin bones, lights and med..... 
Piae Shin DONGS, NORVICS..... cc cccceces 


Flat shin bones, lights and med. 
Thigh bones, heavies ........ 
Thigh bones, lights and med... 


po 2) SRA eerie ere orn 


Note—These quotations apply to 
which must be assorted, free from 


cracks, hard and clean, uniform as to cat and weight. 
Packed in double bags and carload lots. 4 i 


on unselected stock will be found 
Iuy-Products Markets’’ reports on 


LARD (Unrefined). 


Prinie, steam, cash therees... 2... cacecctes 
Pe, “BEG VP ROUNO ones ci ee ctseeenceaees 
a SO, eer er oc rer ere 
INGRNEE TE i ssk. Se ReRaee peer Gacaeesens 


LARD (Refined). 


Pure lard, kettle rendered, per lb......... 

WURS TS8G, GIR ee kk eccecévicscccewnce 
CIN Sg car ebe eae ces dd nacamentneaake 

OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 

CRO Ole SE coe caneeamasersacusceseeanns 

CG MRO 6 609-06 4:85s 5 CEC C VA CESen oe teow 124 @l2%4 
Piet ING. Dy GUOO (Gli vacccccadecacnecceds 

My | eer ere er 

OS | cern rere y er rrr 9° 

Prime oleo stearine, edible ............... 94@ 9% 
Wo. 29 Gled SteRWING, COIDIO. 6.605.055 cesses § 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 2% acid, 35 titre.... 


Fancy tallow, under 2% acid, 43 titre 
No. 1 tallow, basis 10% f.f.a., 

titre EMS G Male eed sae heeees 
No. 2 tallow, basis 40% f.f.a. 


PIMC GIOG SICRTIBG <<... cccccvicccccccccccave 
Choice white grease, max, 4% acid, loose 

CUMOERG siccuwdrecesudsvesietecnse seeees ae 
B-white yrease, max., rie OME ee cicccacr 
Yellow grease, 15-15 f. f. @.....eseceeeee 
Yellow grease, 15-20 f. " : aeCeenacecenes 6 
Brown greaec, 40 £. £. Be cccccccdcccscccses 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Coe seed oil—White, deodorized, in bbls. 124 @12% 
Yellow, deodorized, in bbls............. @12% 

5 S. Y., soap grade, loose. A ee 
S. Y., loose, Chicago. ....ccccrsccsece 
tee stock, bbis., concen., 650,, f. 0. b. 
TERRE cccecccccccececce eeseeeeeesnccee 
Linseed oil, loose, per gal.............000. 
Ce. Gl MOONE cncccvaccedeaencesccccunsucse 
Soya bean oil, seller tank, f. 0. b. coast.... 
Cocoanut oil, seller tank, f. 0. b. coast.... 
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Retail Section 
What the Retailer Needs Most 


Salesmanship Appears to Be His Great- 
est Need—How to Get More Business 


The meat retailer has learned a lot about his business during the past year, 
especially through studies made on costs and expenses of doing business. 

The figures made public through the Secrist reports published in THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER show that it has cost the unsuccessful retailer too much to 


do business. 
the winning side. 


He must increase his sales and decrease his overhead to come out on 


Confirmation of these conclusions is given in the series of articles written by 
a trade expert for THE NATIONAL PRovISIONER, of which the following is the 


second. 


The first article appeared in the issue of January 5, and discussed the trouble 
with the retail meat business today—too many retailers who are not good business 


men. 


It showed how salesmanship was a prime factor in the remedying of this 


situation, and gave a list of 17 ways to increase business which will be discussed 


in these articles. 


The second article discusses certain fundamentals of sales expansion and shows 


how they work out. 


Increased business means increased profits. 


the question. 


How to get more business, that’s 


How to Get More Business 


Written for The National Provisioner by A. C. Schueren 


{EDITOR’S NOTE.—The author of these 
articles is well known in the industry as a 
trade expert and sales adviser. He began 
in the retail shop, and his knowledge of 
both operating and merchandising funda- 
mentals covers the entire industry.] 


Before going into details as to “Business 
Getting Methods,” it is well to discuss cer- 
tain fundamentals as they relate to sales 
expansion, and to analyze the results 
which it has been predicted would come 
from better sales methods. 

It was pointed out (in the first article 
in this series) that it would have a tend- 
ency to eliminate the ignorant retailer, 
who is detrimental to good business. 

How can this be done? The principle is 
comparatively simple, and the example 
cited here can be applied to two markets 
or 200 markets. 


Two Kinds of Retailers. 

There are two markets in town. “A” is 
a progressive retailer who has a business 
of an average of $1,000 per week. But he 
feels that with his present help he can still 
handle additional business. 

“B,” the other retailer, makes a bare 
living and runs his sales around $400 
weekly. 

The town, in other words, uses $1,400 
worth of meat a week in the two markets. 

How can “A” increase his business? 
There are two ways open to him. 

Two Ways to Get Business. 

1. To get the business away from “B” 
by fair means. 

2. To increase meat consumption by in- 
ducing his trade to buy and eat more 
meat. 

But Mr. “A” says he wouldn’t take an- 

other fellow’s trade away. Why not? If 
the retailer buys of one packer, do all the 





others stay away? 

When tthe retailer bought scale, 
counter, cash register, etc., did he have to 
go to another town or to the nearest of- 
fice to buy it? No, these people sold him 
this equipment in the face of strong com- 
petition. They went after the business 
and got it. 


“A” Goes After the Trade. 


“A” in this instance decides to go after 
the business. He uses constructive adver- 
tising sales and service methods, and after 
a while he finds the trade is coming over 
to him. The result is that “B” finds busi- 
ness poor, and finally closes his doors. 

Before “A” secured this additional busi- 
ness his total cost of doing business was 
$200 per week for every $1,000 worth of 


his 


business, or a total of 20 per cent. Now, 
without any additional expenses worth 


mentioning, he is doing a business of 
$1,400 per week with the same amount of 
expenses. 

In other words, his cost of daily business 
is now reduced to 14.2 per cent. Instead 
of paying out $200 for every $1,000 worth 
of business, it is costing him now only 
$142,—a saving of $58 per thousand. 


Expenses Began to Go Up. 

“A” had to hustle to take care of this 
added business. So when “B” came along, 
after a week, asking for a position “A” 
hired him for $40 a week. 

When he figured up his business and ex 
penses at the end of the first week after 
hiring “B,” he found that his cost of doing 
business had taken quite a jump. It was 
costing him now 17.1 per cent, or $171 for 
every $1,000 in sales. 

In other words, sales had remained sta- 


tionary, while expenses had gone up. 

This example of the increase in expenses 
illustrates one fundamental principle to be 
watched in business expansion—what is 
termed by economists “the law of dimin- 
ishing returns,” 


Less Expense or More Sales. 


“A,” in order to maintain the low per- 
centage of expenses, should have increased 
the business proportionately. In this case 
“A” was running at a low expense, and as 
soon as “B” joined him the expenses in- 
creased, but the sales remained stationary. 

If business could not be further mater- 
ially increased, it would be better if “A” 
could let “B” go again, and maintain the 
good sales level. 

Or to return to his previous low expense 
level he should now do a business of 
$1,700 weekly, instead of $1,400. 


How It Works Out. 


The law of diminishing returns can best 
be shown by the tollowing figures: 
Cost Total 


of doing ex- 
Sales. business. pense. 


“A” sales without “B”.. $1000 $200 20% 
“A” sales with “B” elimi- 


oh EEN pene 1400 200 14.2% 
“A” sales with “B” hired 1400 200 17% 
“A” when sales increase 

WA AS AD cece sens 240 15% 
“A” when sales increase 

ys ie eae: rie 1700 240 14.1% 

It is plainly shown here that the in- 
creased volume of business will reduce 
expenses proportionately, and therefore 


means larger profits. 
Increasing Meat Consumption. 


The second way for “A” to increase his 
business is to stimulate meat consumption 
This is of course a slow method. It is 
brought about by better salesmanship and 
good display, which will be described and 
illustrated later in these articles. 


AN ANALYSIS OF TRADE. 


To what extent should the retailer go 
after sales expansion? 

To arrive at any conclusion he should 
know as near as possible the facts about 
his business, and he should answer the 
following questions: 

How much can I spend to get new trade? 

How many customers do I have? 

How many families do I serve? 

Where are they located? 

How much does each clerk sell in dol- 
lars and cents? 

What is the value of each customer to 


me ? 


Cost of Getting New Business. 


The answer to this last question is one 
which every retailer should know, and it 
will give him some interesting facts to go 
by. 

But the retailer can use facts which are 
available, and apply them to his own busi- 
ness. The table reproduced here will give 
the average retailer something to think 
about. It shows the per capita meat con- 
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suription in the United States for various 
years. 


How Much Meat Do People Eat? 


Total 
Mutton Meats 
and Total and 


Beef, Veal, lamb, Pork, Meats, Lard, Lard, 
1 


Ibs. Ibs. lbs. bs. Ibs. lbs. Ibs. 
19t 79.2 10. at 84.6 rr cae Be 
1909 = 76.2 7.5 6.6 68.6 158.9 11.6 170.5 
9i7 «6. 6.5 49 58.4 181.8 11.7 148.5 
Wis G47 7.6 48 69.8 146.9 141 161. 
19i9 57.2 8.2 5.9 67.1 1388.4 12.4 1530.8 
1920) 61.2 7.9 5.1 69. 143.2 13.1 156.3 
1921 = 557.8 ig 6.2 72.9 143.9 11.3 155.2 
1922 = 61.4 7.3 5. 76. 149.7 14.1 163.8 


What the Average Customer Eats. 


It shows, for instance, that the average 
person now eats about 160 pounds of meat 
and lard. Of course, the customer buys 
for the family, and statistics available seem 
to indicate that the average family consists 
of four people. 

In other words, the average customer 
buys four times 160 pounds of meat, or 640 
pounds per year. 

Did you, Mr. Retailer, realize this? 
What does this mean to you in dollars and 
cents? 

The Money Yield Per Customer 


Since quality and the price of meats 
vary a great deal, the retailer can arrive 
at the average price of meat sold by keep- 
ing records of meats sold py weight, the 
selling price, and divide it. 

Or, assuming an average price of 25 
cents per pound, the 640 pounds of meat 
figures out $160 per year per customer, or 
average family. This is Fact No. 1. 

Net Profit on Each Customer. 

Fact No. 2 is to determine the net profit 
on each customer. 

This can be quickly figured if the retail- 
er knows his net profit and sales, and di- 
vides by the number of customers. 

If the retailer operates on a 5 per cent 
net profit basis on sales, each customer 
spending on the average of $160 per year 
is worth to him in net profits the sum of 
$8 per year. 

The writer believes this figure to be con- 
servative. But it is well for the retailer 
to know the dollar-and-cents value of his 
trade, and to figure that whenever he gains 
100 new accounts it means $800 new prof- 
its—or a proportionally larger or smaller 
amount, depending upon the net profit 
on sales on which the retailer operates. 

How to Get More Sales. 

Now that it has been shown that in- 
creased business on a proper expense ba- 
sis means increased profits, the next step 
is to find out how to get this increased 
business—in other words, how to develop 
sales expansion. 

It is best to start from the bottom up, 
in order to build up sales in the right way. 
The first step is to train your help in sell- 
ing. 

{The next article in this series will dis- 
cuss “Training for Selling.’’] 


———_e—— 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


F. M. Mitchell has opened a meat mar- 
ket and grocery at 801 Udell avenue, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

A meat and vegetable shop has been 
opened at 1623 Northwestern avenue, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., by John L. Bardmaker. 

The Mendenhall Company, 3004 N. Illi- 
nois street, Indianapolis, Ind., a grocery 
and meat market, will be operated under 
the direction of Henry Stoeffler. 
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The S. P. Meat Company has been in- 
corporated in Kansas City, Mo., with a 
capital stock of $5,000 by H. M. Stone- 
braker, Bessie Stonebraker and others. 

The Ingalls Meat Market in Tuolumne, 
Calif., has been sold by L. M. Gurney and 
Roy Ingalls to Jas. L. Gibbs. 

‘the Reedsport Meat Market, Readsport, 
Ore., has been redecorated and improved. 

J. Hoberman and W. Lurie have sold 
the National Meat Market, Meriden, Conn., 
to Gaetano Grillo and Domenico Dolci. 

The Howell Meat Market, Ballinger, 
Tex., has been sold to R. V. Smith and 
Ira Stokes. 

Jack Fleming has bought the interest of 
his partner, Hollis Ledbetter in the meat 
market of Ledbetter and Fleming, Waxa- 
hachie, Tex. 

The grocery and meat market of W. A. 
Fillinger, E. Conneaut, Ohio, has been 
bought by Forest Burdick. 

W. E. Drake has bought the meat mar- 
ket at 1248 Oliver avenue, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

A new meat market has been opened at 
2607 East Washington street, Indianapolis, 
Ind., by Carl H, Smith. 

Roy Williams has opened a meat mar- 
ket at 2127 N. Illinois street, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Joe Mollar has sold his West End Meat 
Market in Wyandotte, Mich., to Sam Mit- 
telman and Carl Stahe. 

Edw. H. Wolff has sold his meat market 
in Morton, Minn., to C. S. Lyons. 

The meat business of S. H. Bredt and 
Sons in Sandstone, Minn., has been sold 
to E. W. Langer. 

Henry Rastedt has bought the Consum- 
ers meat and grocery store at 710 Tenth 
avenue, Fargo, N. D. 

Yates & Son have sold their meat busi- 
ness in Mett, N. Dak., to John Deigel. 

H. Knapp has sold the Farmers 
Home Meat Market, Fargo, Ill., to Carl 
Shea. 

Fred E. Simons has sold his meat mar- 
ket and grocery in Salamanca, N. Y., to 
Warren Buckley. 

The Central Meat Market, Montgomery 
W. Va., has been taken over by George 
Miller. 

Charles M. Dean plans to sell his meat 
market in Oswego, N. Y., and retire from 
business. 

The Wiesenmiller Meat Market in 
Cumberland, Md., has been sold to Artie 
E. Fearer. 

The interest of A. W. Wilke in the Sani- 
tary Meat Market, 200 W. Sixth street, 
Austin, Tex., has been purchased by his 
partners, M. E. Walker and W. N. Laz- 
enby. 

A new meat market has been opened in 
Grundy Center, Ia., by Chas. Moore. . 

A new meat market has been started in 
Lake Lillian, Minn., by Will Jackson. 

Frank Rider has sold his meat market 
in Syracuse, Nebr., to Ed. McGaugh. | 

Carl Bretschneider and Ed. Fleming 
have opened a new meat market in Hast- 
ings, Minn. 

A meat department has been added to 
the Owings grocery, Longview, Tex. 

O. C. Campbell and Sid Campbell have 
opened a new meat market in Piggott, 
Ark. 

Harry Gaudig has opened a new meat 
market in New Paris, Pa., and expects to 
open one soon in Schellburg, Pa. 

George W. Miller has purchased the 
Central Meat Market, Montgomery, W. 
Va. 

Roy Miles has sold his meat market in 
Port Matilda, Pa., to Leathers Bros. 

A new meat market has been opened at 
2424 W. Michigan street, Indianapolis, 
Ind., by J. I. Elder & Son. 

Otto Spencer has opened a new meat 
market in Pontiac, Mich. e 

James Paulin has sold his interest in the 
Paulin & Smaha meat market, Red Oak, 
Ia., to his partner, Fred Smaha. 

J. W. Gregor has sold his meat market 
in Pawnee, Okla., to Edward E. Gregor. 
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_ Goold Bros. have sold their meat market 
in Geneva, Nebr., to J. R. Medlen. 

John Ehlers has sold his meat market in 
Scribner, Nebr., to F. H. Sievers. 

E. H. Shafer has purchased the Gaddis 
Meat Market in Exeter, Nebr. 

Charles Wood has purchased the Horton 
Market in Elmwood, Nebr. 

Harry Swanson & Bro. are engaging in 
the meat business at Morrill, Nebr. 

James Roberts is about to engage in the 
meat business at Albion, Nebr. 

Sam Bolitho has purchased the Golden 
Market, Golden, Colo., from J. A. Beumer. 

Frank Miller and J. M. Bracelin are 
opening a meat market in Colby, Kas. 

The Cut Bank Meat Market has been 
opened in Cut Bank, Mont., by Brian Con- 
nelly. 

Keifer Bros. have opened a new meat 
market in Bozeman, Mont. 

Emil Bochsler and Otto Wellman have 
purchased the meat business of A. B. 
Bourbonnois and J. Michels in Mt. Angel, 
Ore. 

John Patterson has sold his grocery and 
meat business in Elko, Nev., to Frank 
Hopely. 

W. Weiland has engaged in the meat 
and grocery business at Galt, Cal. 

P. J. Johnson has peen succeeded in the 
meat business in Ferdinand, Ida., by Wal- 
ter & Morrow Johnson. 

W. W. Hill & Sons have purchased the 
Crescent Grocery & Market, Portland, 
Ore., from Ed. Hartman. 

J. H. Sears and Hugh Budlong have en- 
gaged in the meat business at 1279 Fre- 
mont street, Portland, Ore. 

G. A. Donald has opened the White Pal- 
ace Grocery & Meat Market at 114 N. 21st 
St., Portland, Ore. 

The meat market of Sam Yoder in La 
Pine, Ore., has been destroyed by fire. 

Geo. Chamberlain has opened the North 
21st St. Market in Tacoma, Wash. 

Antone Hodecker has sold the Irving- 
ton Park Market at 1145 E. 30th N., Port- 
land, Ore., to W. Tatnell. 

C. J. Brown and Wm. Fields have pur- 
chased the Wenatchee Meat Market, 118 
Orondo avenue, Wenatchee, Wash., from 
the Schrock-Nelson Co. 

Fire recently caused damage to the 
amount of $10,000 to the meat market of 
Joseph Lucas, Ginger Hill, Pa. 

The Wiesenmiller Meat Market in 
Cumberland, Md., has been sold to Artie 
E. Tearer. 

The G. P. Engle Company has been in- 
corporated in New York City to handle 
meats and poultry, with a capital stock of 
$100,000. Incorporators are G. P. Engle, 
S. Metz and H. C. Nugent. 

A new meat market has been opened in 
Napoleon, Ohio, by Dirr & Beck. 

Earl Gates has opened a meat market 
in Eugene, Ore. 


PUTT ELEC 


For Sausage Makers 


BELL’S 


Patent Parchment Lined 


SAUSAGE 
BAGS 


SAUSAGE 
SEASONINGS 


For Samples and Prices, write 


THE WM. G. BELL CO. 


BOSTON MASS. 
SVANAUEUOUDUOULOQULOUSDOUSOUOUOUOOOUQUOUGUOUSOUGUOEOGES 


SUUEROUAUAOUAUUEQUQGGHUAORNORUGDOOREGOUGUEGOGROGRUURUORGROOOG OREN 


Hy | 








President Isaac Powers of the Home 
Packing Company, .Terre Haute, Ind, 
spent a few days in New York this week 
prior to sailing on a pleasure trip to Ber- 
muda. 


Mildred Hembdt, eldest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Hembdt, celebrated her 
twenty-first birthday last Friday with a 
dinner at Lauber’s and afterwards a the- 
atre party. 


Among the Armour visitors this week 
were president F. Edson White, ‘ice 
president P. D. Armour, and L. H. Ar- 
mour of Chicago; F. W. Lyman and A. H. 
Van Pelt, of the Boston territory. 


The annual meeting of the Manhattan 
Sanitary Inspection Association was held 
at Cavanaugh’s on Wednesday evening, 
February 20. At that time reports were 
made and election of officers took place. 
These in turn were followed by the an- 
nual dinner. 

Prices realized on Swift & Company’s 
sales of carcass beef in New York City 
for week ending February 16th on ship- 
ments sold out, ranged from 9.00 cents 
to 18.00 cents per pound, and averaged 
14.62 cents per pound. 

President Howard R. Smith of Shafer & 
Company, Baltimore, Md., on arriving in 
New York on Tuesday evening, found it 
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such a wet town that he only remained 
over night and returned home reciting that 
well-known refrain: “Water, water every- 
where, but not a drop to drink!” 


The meeting and dinner of the New 
York Group of the National Butchers and 
Packers’ Supply Association on Monday 
evening was well attended, practically 
every member having at least one or two 
representatives present. The entire eve- 
ning was given over to a resume of the 
various features exploited at the annual 
convention in Cincinnati last month, and 
everybody went home feeling they had not 
only spent a very fine evening, but had 
also received much interesting and instruc- 
tive information. 


The meeting of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
United Master Butchers of America, on 
last Wednesday afternoon was probably 
the largest in point of attendance since 
its formation. After the usual order of 
business the package party was on and 
the fun started. The president, Mrs. 
George Kramer, was the auctioneer and 
the bidding was spirited. Many unrque 
and useful articles were in the packages. 
Coffee and cake, the latter donated by 
the members, many of whom do their 
own cooking and produce masterpieces, 
were served. Further details for the Leap 
Year Dance, which is to be held in the 
West Ball Room of the Commodore 





WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed fresh meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Thursday, Feb. 21, 


1924 as follows: 
Fresh Beef— 








STEERS: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORE. PHILA 

Pe cLsckasscebsasboveusereesnes $18.00@19.00 $14.50@15.00 $17.00@18.00  ........... 
Mt cet ac skss ees bake eee rene eeae 16.50@17.50 14.00@14.50 14.00@17.00 $14.00@15.00 
NESS Oe ee er 14.00@15.50 13.50@14.00 12.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 
POR: uckcdu bash ase Sneb sees sees 12.00@13.00 12.50@13.00 11.00@12.50 12.00@13.00 

COWS: 

PE Li cu Ee beaPae san ewsbareeee neue 11.50@12.50 10.00@10.50 11.50@12.00 11.00 
ee errr 10.00@11.00 9.50@10.00 10.50@11.00 10.00@10.50 
EN eT TT rere 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.50 9.50@10.50 9.00@10.00 

BULLS 
PE. csp SkandakdSdOSSSECSECEROODD DS <8RSREeERS ~ Bate Se eE ese 10.50 @12.00 
NN nn Sse ae bea | (SSABSENESES Weekes vanes 10.00 @10.50 
PR) <.ccsncun does dee eesoNeaee> of rene rs 8.25@ 9.00 

Fresh Veal*— 
eS eT ET TTT OPT ET TL TL ee ee Oe eee 
en 2G. cGwcas chee he tesssebeeeus es Te te aa eee 17.00@20.00 17.00@19.00 
Ph . Cleese sbbe sabes heh ons 13.00@15.00 11.00@12.00 13.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 
Oe CL Clc. bass Asse ake sash yes 10.00@12.00 9.00@10.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@13.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton— 
B: 

ie iL SEehebhe eae a aseeese ees > 23.00@24.00 25.00@26.00 25.00@26.00  26.00@27.00 
en oo cee te ces wane eee b> 21.00@22.00 22.00@24.00 24.00@25.00  24.00@26.00 
8 SNE Sih ROS CG SHEN 3h SSE A 18.00@20.00 20.00@22.00 22.00@24.00  23.00@24.00 
EEE “Glo ke ck cebsec ceed eae eS:005's SRMEEEIED. “Ganceaeuses dN deS5565n6 “s'Snsaneaue 
YEARLINGS: 

—" SEGRE eRe eRe ES SER ooh ES bene 14.00@15.00 16.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 7.00 
EE SSS Pree ee Ty TT ee 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 
Pn. Cat Cc cckhossaus ade peo ens 's ee ON eer es Ee eS ere 

Fresh Pork Cuts— 
INS: 
8-10 Ib. average... ......eccecesees 14.50@15.00 13.00@13.50 14.00@15.00 13.00@15.00 
10-12 ID. AVOTAGES. .. 2... ccccccccees 14.00@14.50 13.00@13.50 13.00@14.50 13.00@14.00 
18-14 Ib. QVOTASS.... 2... cecccees 13.00@13.50 12.50@13.00 12.00@13.00 12.50@13.50 
14-16 Ib. SVOTABS.......ccccccee a 12.00@12.50 12.00@13.00 11.00@12.50 12.00@13.00 
By Ens 00 o0s cc vcccesicceccess 11.00@12.00 10.50@11.50 10.50@11.50 11.50@12.00 
ERS: 

a ee a ee yy ee oY eer ree 9.00@11.00 9.00@10.50 

Te tenons Chen eaeee keane ee 8.00@ 8.50 9.50@10.00 So 0, eee 
G-B ID. SVETATES. . 2... cccccccccccrwccce 8.00@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 § .....ccccee 

BUTTS: 

‘Sosno IN SEE ey ee Te eee SRBODIEOO  osciccscsccs 12.00@13.50 11.00@13.00 


*Veal prices include “hide on” at Chicago and New York. 
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Hotel on Monday, March 3rd, were ar- 
ranged. Members are taking an active 
interest in the dance, which will celebrate 
the first birthday of the Auxiliary, and 
from the advance sale of tickets it looks 
as though the Leap Year dance would 
be a humdinger. 


On Thursday evening of next week the 
Brooklyn Branch, United Master Butchers 
of America, will hold a very important 
meeting in the Butcher Building at which 
there will be an election of officers for 
the Fire Fund. Secretary Hertzog reports 
that subscriptions for compensation insur- 
ance are coming in very nicely and the 
banquet and ball to be held at Trommers’ 
on March 20th from present indications 
will be the largest ever attended. The 
committee is sparing neither time nor ex- 
pense in making this a banner affair. 


Last week, Fred Hirsch, business man- 
ager of the Bronx Branch, United Master 
Butchers of America, reported that the 
Mandelbaum Sunday-opening bill had not 
been reported out of the committee room. 
However, another bill, No. 271, has been 
introduced in the state legislature at Al- 
bany by Assemblyman Weinfield, asking 
that any man closing on one day during 
the week, whatever day his Sabbath hap- 
pens to fall on, be permitted to open his 
place of business on Sunday and it is ex- 
pected that this bill will receive the same 
treatment as the Mandelbaum bill. 


—— 
WINDOW AND SHOP DISPLAY. 


The second in a series of educational 
meetings under the auspices of the New 
York Meat Council will be held February 
25 at 8:30 p. m. in the meeting rooms of 
the Washington Heights Branch, United 
Master Butchers ’Association of America, 
1042 St. Nicholas Avenue. Charles 
Hembdt, president of that Branch, will 
preside. The principal speaker will be 
Charles Wicke. His subject will be win- 
dow and interior display for retail meat 
shops. This is a topic which puts Mr. 
Wicke right at home, because of his long 
association—eighteen years—with the fix- 
tures which go to make the front and 
inside of a butcher shop attractive to the 
public. 

The first educational meeting was held 
at Ebling’s Casino, the Bronx Branch of 
the United Master Butchers’ Association 
co-operating with the. New York Meat 
Council. Subsequent meetings are def- 
initely arranged for with three branches 
in Brooklyn. It is understood that these 
meetings are open ones, and all retailers, 
whether or not members of the respec- 
tive branches of the United Master Butch- 
ers’ Association, are cordially invited to 
attend. 


———_—_ 


CUTTING UP BEEF CHUCKS. 


Despite the bad weather of Tuesday 
evening, a young snowstorm, there was 
a good attendance at the meeting of Ye 
Olde New York Branch, United Master 
Butchers of America. Five new members 
—Louis Miller, B. Rothschild, O. Kamper, 
G. Bekaert and I. Rubin—were initiated. 
Mr. Kramer urged all the members to at- 
tend the first birthday dance of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, U. M. B. A., at the Commodore 
Hotel on Monday, March 3rd, as it was 
only fair to give them as much moral sup- 
port as possible. There was another talk 
on taxation by an expert. 

Mr. Kramer reported that many com- 
plaints were being received on the quality 
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of meat on the market at the present time, 
the quality not being nearly as good as 
formerly. discussion followed as to 
what steps might be-taken to. encourage 
the production of prime meats, and it was 
decided to refer the subject to the Meat 
Council of New York, National Associa- 
tion of Meat Councils, National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, etc., and also have 
the subject discussed at the various local 
branches. 

On the matter of compensation insur- 
ance it was reported that things are mov- 
ing along nicely, subscriptions coming in 
promptly, and it is expected that opera- 
tions will actually commence the early 
part of next month. 

The association has made reservation 
for the ballroom of the Commodore Hotel 
on December 3rd, at which time the 30th 
anniversary of the Branch will be cele- 
brated. Benny Metzger is chairman of 
the ball committee and Rudy Arndt and 
Charles Kramer were appointed to assist 
in securing tentative information. 

The meat demonstration was most in- 
structive. A short chuck of beef was cut 
up Philadelphia style; i.e, taking the 
blade-bone out and inserting cod fat. 
After this it was cut into various-sized 
roasts, and the neck was bound and tied, 
making a very nice display of chuck roast. 

The opinion was expressed that this 
style would help to move more chucks, 
as the appearance was most attractive to 
the customer, and at the same time would 
tend to stabilize the prices of various cuts 
of a side of bee 

A discussion then took place as to the 
best method of attracting bright young 
men into the butcher business, as there 
seemed to be a shortage of the right kind. 
The opinion was expressed that the hours 
were probably too long, and it was sug- 
gested that the members close their shops 
at 8 o’clock on Saturday evenings. 

The subject of short-weighing custom- 
ers was discussed, and the Branch went 
on record as being opposed to any such 
methods, stating that the object of the 
association was to do an honest, legitimate 
business. 


Do Your Own 
Re - Tinning 


of meat hook travelers, ham re- 
tainers, bacon hangers, etc., 
with 

A complete inexpensive 

outfit in your plant. 
Re-tins easily and quickly at a 
very small cost. 
Write today for literature and 
prices. 

Callender Soldering Process Co. 
12 So. Jefferson St. Chicago, Ill. 
We do re-tinning on a contract basis 
Write for samples and prices 
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Removable, 
Spring Pressure, 
Bottom 


An Improved 


or meat. 


1617 No. Winchester Ave. 
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Bottom removes 
ham without tear- 
ing skin or meat 


Ham Retainer 


No tearing in removing—better shape 


The Automatic Aluminum Ham Retainer with movable 
spring pressure bottom which makes most perfect hams. 


The only Ham Retainer which forces the ham out auto- 
matically when removing cover, without tearing the skin 


Write now for details 


A. Rispel and Company 


Chicago, Il. 

















Furnished in 
Cypress or 








other uses. 
and vats for miscellaneous uses as required. 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 


Tank Builders Since 1867 


Vats & Tanks 


For Use In Meat Packing and 


Allied Industries 


For curing, soaking, scalding, chilling and various 
Can furnish any size and special tanks 


Prompt delivery on receipt of order 


Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 
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cialties. 


Cary’s Universal Box Strapping 


Known the World Over as the standard for quality and 
strength. This Strapping is made of extra soft annealed 
steel of great tensile strength. Nails can be driven 
through it without first punching holes. 
are prot2cted, when case is moved along the floor, by the 
raised bosses which strengthen the edge of the strap. 
Every coil is equipped with our Patent Metal Hanger 
which makes it a complete reel that can be hung anywhere 


without floor space being occupied. 

Made in four widths, %, %, % 

feet; 20 coils packed in a case. 

Also manufacturers of corrugated fasteners and shipping room spe- 


The nail heads 


and 1 inch. Put up in coils of 300 


CARY MFG. CO. 


Manhattan Bridge Plaza, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Jos. Himmelsbach, M. E, Otto 8. Schlich, C. E. 


Himmelsbach & Schlich 


ae Packing ‘i —_ 
ouses. 

toirs, Ice Making Refrigerating 

. Lard and Fat ye Plants, 


Oil Refineries 
136 Liberty Street NEW YORK 








N. Y. BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
HOG CASINGS A SPECIALTY 


Tools, Machinery, Lard Pails, Scales and Spices 
513 Hudson St., NEW YORK 

















We Have Ready for Immediate Shipment at Reduced Prices 
Several of Each Size of Our Apparatus 


List Prices— A—$750 


If interested, we 
will send reduced 
Price list. 


a 


G—$575 F—$350 


Ussesa Sales Company 
32nd Floor, Woolworth Building NEW YORK CITY 


E—$240 B—$125 


Apparatus may be 
paid for in cash or 
installments. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, medium and heavy 
Cows, canners and cutters 
Bulls, bologna 


LIVE CALVES. 
Calves, veal, prime, per 100 lbs 
Calves, veal, common to medium 
Calves, veal, culls, per 100 Ibs. 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


- -15.00@15.25 
8.00@ 8.50 
4.50@ 7.50 


16.50@17.00 
10.00@14.50 


Tamibe, peta, BOD T6.....<cccccoscscs . 
Sheep, ewes, prime, 
Sheep, ewes, common to good, 100 Ibs.... 


LIVE HOGS. 


Vice abanss eso eh avenkoesentuney 7.80@7.90 
Hogs, medium @8.25 
SD EO. cCobucecs 6550s 445060 eee thew @8.25 
Page, UnGer FO WSs coccccccccccccccesccccces 6.75@7.25 


Hogs, heavy 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


ae ere 19 
native, light 
a TTT Tete 15 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Choice, 
Choice, 
Native, 


BEEF CUTS. 
Weatern. 
@23 24 @26 
@19 21 @23 
@13 17 @20 
@32 31 @34 
@23 27 @30 
@13 23 @26 
@28 21% @25 
@24 19 @21 
@20 16 @18 
@22 14 @15 
@15 @13 
@l14 @12 
No. @15 13 @14 
eS: ry 14 @15 12 @13 
ie eee 7 @& 10 @l1 
Bolognas 10 @l1 
Rolls, reg., 
Rolls, reg., 
Tenderloins, 
Tenderloins, 


. 2 hinds and ribs 
Yo. 3 hinds and ribs........ 19 


gs, heavy .. @i11% 
Hogs, 180 Ibs @10% 
ee, RDS von 6s sw dicceunveunsineee seuss a1% 
Hogs, 140 Ibs..... a@a11% 
Pigs, 80 UB... 2... ccccccccccccccsecccscces @11% 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


@26 
@24 
@18 
@16 
@11 


Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, medium to good 
Sheep, culls 


choice spring 
A ery 20 


SMOKED 


8@10 Ibs. 
10@12 Ibs. 
12@14 Ibs. 
Picnics, 4@6 lbs. avg 
Picnics, G@8 lbs. avg 
Rollettes, 6@8 lbs. avg.... 
Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, heavy 

Bacon, a 


Bacon, boneles: city 
Pickled Dellies. "19@12 Ibs. 


RUE. ns 60 onssp ccssnnewese 18 
avg 
avg 


Hams, @1814 
Hams, 


Hams, 


@15 
@34 

40 
G20 
@18 
@14 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, Western, 10-12 Ibs. avg. .15 
Fresh pork tenderloins 

Frozen pork loins, 10-12 lbs. avg 

Frozen pork tenderloins.........ceeeeeeee0+80 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg.......... ll 
Shoulders, (Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg......10 
Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, Western 

Fresh hams, city, 8@10 Ibs. avg........19 
Fresh hams, Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg....17 
Fresh picnic hams, Western, 6@8 Ibs. avg.10 
Extra lean pork trimmings 12 
Regular pork trimmings, 500, lean 

Se ND SN cn cack ckekbeavecanessnnw oe 
Raw leaf lard @14 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 

Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 

BOR Tee WER. cosecvace pabbbuavnehesene 175.00@195.00 
Flat shin bones, ~e- 40 » 45 Ibs., per 

Bs <a seccnxcuc - -115.00@120.00 
Black hoofs, per ton... tinsaneee ses es, 40,00@ 50.00 
Striped hoofs, per ton.. - 4£0.00@ 50.00 
White hoofs, per ton easel ‘108, 00@115.00 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 ‘Be., per 

100 pes. @140.00 


and over, Nu. 1s. ..300.00@325.00 
and over, No. 2s...250.00@275.00 
and over, No. 8s. ..200.00@225.00 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed. @30c 
Fresh steer tongues, L. C. trim’d @38c 
Calves, heads, scalded @65c 
Sweetbreads, veal @T5c 
Sweetbreads, beef @60c 
Beef kidneys @16c 
Mutton kidneys @ 8c 
@23c 
@16c 
@ 7c 
@20c 
@10c 


BUTCHER'S FAT. 


@16 
@50 
@l14 
@40 
@2 
@l11 
@15 
@13 
@20 
@18 
@i11 
@13 
@10 
@l1 


Horns, avg. 7% oz. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. 
Horns, avg. 7%4 oz. 


a pou id 
a pound 
a piece 
a pair 
a pound 
a pound 


Oxtails 

Hearts, 

Beef hanging tendcrs 
Lamb fries 


Breast fat 
Edible suet 


Ground. 
Pepper, Sing., white 18 
Pepper, Sing., black 14% 
Pepper, red 20 
Allspice t 
Cinnamon 16 
Cortander 18% 
Cloves 39 
Ginger 24 


CURING MATERIALS. 


of less than 25 bbis.: 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystals.. 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated... 
Double refined nitrate soda, crystals 
In 25 barre! lots: 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystals. . ™% 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated.. 4y% 
Double refined nitrate soda, crystals.... 5% 5 
Carload lots: 
Double refined nitrate of soda, granulated 4%4 4% 
Double refined nitrate of soda, crystals. 5 4% 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
Kip. H kip. 
5-9 _ het 5 -14 14-18 18 up. 
Prime No. 1 veals. 22 2.5! 3 
Prime No. 2 veals. 20 358 
Buttermilk No. 1.. 19 z 2.45 
Buttermilk No. 2.. 17 E 2.20 
Branded, grubby .. 14 x 1.80 
No. 3 At value 


o. 


poronens 994 
ih 300 
KASSR 


Ont 
ae 
BS RSs 





DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—Fresh—iry packed, milk fed—12 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. 
Western, 48 to 47 Ibs. 


to box: 
to dozen, Ib.......29 @30 
to dozen, Ib.......29 @30 
to dozen, Ib.......28 @29 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, lb @28 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib @25 
Fowls—Fresh—iry packed, corn fed—12 to box: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb @30 
Western. 48 to 54 ‘bs. to doen. Ib.....28 @30 
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Western, 48 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib. 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib. 
Fowls—-Fresh—dry packed, corn fed—barrels: 

Western, dry packed, 5 lbs. and over, 1b.27 

Western, dry packed, 4%4 Ibs. each, lb...27 

Western, dry packed, 3% Ibs. each, Ib. .24 

ao ta dry packed, boxes, 3 lbs. -_ 


Old Cocks—dry packed—boxes or bbls. 
Western, dry picked, boxes 
WVOETOER, DORNEAG, THAD, ois debe cscs ovccy 17 


Ducks— 
Western, good, boxes 

Squabs— 
White, 12 Ibs. to dozen, per dozen 
White, 10 Ibs. to dozen, per dozen .... 
Culls, per doz 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Broilers, via express 

Old roosters, via freight 

Ducks, via express 

Turkeys, via express 

Geese, via express 

Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express.. 
Guineas, per pair, via freight or express.. 


BUTTER. 
Creamery, extra (92 score) 
Creamery, 
Creamery, seconds 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 


extras, per doz 
extra firsts 


Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 


Ammonium oe bulk, f. 
works, per 100 1 

Ammonium Bt double bags, per 
100 lbs., f. a. s., New 

Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 


Fish scrap, dried,119, ammonia, 159, 
B. P. L., bulk, f. 0. b. fish factory 


Fish guano, foreign, 13@140%, 
monia, 10% B. P. L.....seeeeeees 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 60, ammonia, 
3% A., f. 0. b. fish faetory. 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 lbs., spot 


@ 2.49 
Soda nitrate, in bags, futures 2.55@ 2.54 — 
Tankage, ground, 109, ammonia, 15@, 
B. bulk 3.50 and 10¢ 


3.00 and 10¢ 


checks, fair to choice, dry.30 @3l 


am- 
4.40 and 10e 


3.75 and 500 


Tankage, unground, 9-10% ammonia 
Phosphates. 


Bone meal, steamed, . oe vd bags 
per ton @32.00 


Bone meal, raw, 1% a 50 bags 


Acid phosphate, bulk, . oe BR Balt., 
per ton, 16%, 


@ 7.2 
@10.% 
@33.00 
@44.00 


Kalnit, 12.40%, bulk, per ton 

Manure salt, 200, bulk, per ton.... 
Muriate in bags, basis 80% per ton 
Sulphate, in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


—o———_ 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. © 

Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at 
Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadel 
phia for the week ending February 14, 
1924: 


——February—— 
11 12 13 
4 51 zs 
Be i 


3oston 53 53 53 53 53 52% 
Philadelphia 52% 52% 52% 52 
Wholesale prices of carlot—fresh cef- 


tralized butter—90 score. at Chicago: 

50 1% 51 O51 

Receipts of aaa by peo (tubs): 
——Weekly comparisons Fri. Since Jan. L 
This week. ~we Meg Last year. 1924 1928. 
Chicago ....55,549 88,117 358,521 320,274 
New York ..45,824 56,913 336,529 394,198 

17,827 15,858 11,179 111,582 98, 

12,230 14,527 104,600 101,083 
_—_ ae 
914,242 


14 
50-5015 
51 


123,380 115,736 911,232 
movement (lbs.) 


Out of On — 
storage. storage. Feb. week 1 

Chicago ee | 69, 067 1,148, 158 2,976, 

New York .65,280 8 2'693,500 2,406, 

Boston oe 51, 062 1,262,301 

Phila. 4,210 613,859 


Total ...131,430 
Cold storage 


Into 


* 


Cor. day ot ; 





Total ...73,361 201,347 5,717,818 7,400,540 
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